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An immense Stock of 
BLACK, PLAIN, and FANCY 


SILKS, 


DRESS GOODS, Low, Medium, and Rich; 
RIBBONS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, LACES, 
MOURNING GOODS, Imported White Goods, 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, MILLINERY, 


READY-MADE SUITS AND MANTLES. 
FRENCH AND INDIA 
CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, 
CARPETS, CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
And a very extensive assortment of 


HOUSEKEEPING AND HOUSEFUR- 
NISHING GOODS, 


Giving strangers and those visiting the city an 
opportunity to supply their wants at an unusually 
early period. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 10TH STS. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
' AMERICAN Branch oF THE HovsE, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent 














HE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 


{820 Broadway and 82 Fifth Avenue. 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 


128, 130, and 132 (New Nos. 102, 104, and 106 Court, 
near State street. 


(Chartered in 1863 under speial law.) 
SEASON OF 1870-71. 
‘SOW OPEN FOR THE RECEPTION OF PUPILS. 





INSTRUCTION DAILY, from 9 A.M, to 9 P.M., in 
all the branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Harmony and Composition, and the Modern Lan- 
guages, 

. Terms.—CLASSES—$10 and $15 per quarter. 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION—$25 per quarter. 
Several eminent Professors have been added to the 

able corps, which now numbers forty-one of the best 

instructors in the country. 

A NORMAL DEPARTMENT HAS ALSO BEEN 

ESTABLISHED. 
Application to be made at the General Conservatory 


ces, 
820 BROADWAY. near 12th-st., New York. 
128 (New No. 102) COURT, near State-st., Brooklyn. 


E DE CRAUZAT’S FRENCH PROTESTANT 
4e School for Young Gentlemen, No. 202 West 
34th Street, gives careful and thorough instruction in 
all Modern Languages and other branches of a good 
education. French is the language of the school- 
Terms moderate, Highest references. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. _ 
PELLMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per 
annum, $226. 

Hellmuth’s Ladies’ College. 
Inaugurated by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and 
Tuition per annum, $236. Prestpent: The Very 
Rev. I. Hellmuth, D.D., Dean of Huron. 

¢@™ For particulars apply to Major Evans, Lon- 
don, Canada West. — ’ i 
IVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING,— 
At the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
New York. A higher and more practical Course of 
Instruction will be given here than has ever been 
attempted elsewhere in this country. Reopens Sept. 
13, For the Annual ister, containing the improved 
Course ‘of Study, and full particulars, ‘apply to Prof. 
CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 


Oe HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

Ladies, keepsie, N. Y., with much per- 
sonal care and culture provides the best educational 
advantages found in European or Home Schools ; re- 
opens Wednesday, t. 13. For prospectus, address 
the Rev. GEO. T. ER, Rector. 


\ ALNUT HILL SCHOOL, Geneva, N. Y.—The 
Fall Term of this long-established Boarding- 
School for Boys will commence Sept. 1. Terms, $350 
per annum. For particulars, audress Rev. T. C. 
EED, D.D. Refers to Montgomery Throop, Esq. 


Now Ready! 
Emerson’s Singing School! 


Compiled by one of the most eminent teachers in 
the country, and arranged carefully for the use of 
Singing School Teachers. There is in 
Part 1st—A Good Elementary Course. 

“ 2nd—A Fine Collection of Secular 

Music. 
38rd—A Number of Church Tunes and 
Anthems. 
Send Stamps for Specimen Pages. 
Send $7.50 per dozen for the book. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
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SHELVING 


ADJUSTABLE BRACKETS, 


WITH OR WITHOUT SHELVING, 
IN ALL STYLES. 
Manufactured by the 
AMERICAN SHELVING CO., 
21 COURTLAND anp 31 CHURCH STS., 
New York. 





W. E. Gavit, Manager. 
t@™ Send for Illustrated Circular and Price List. 


1871. 


[Pricz 10 Cents. 





AY, AUGUST 26, 








READ THIS. 
THE LOWEST PRICE LIST EVER PUBLISHED 


oF 
WATCHES. 


In Solid Gold and Coin Silver Cases only. 


BENEDICTS’ TIME WATCH—PRICES. 
Silver Watch, Ovington Benedict .......< $30.00 
WUE RBM 55 « oc va cco cbbaeeenaan i fibes 90.00 
Silver Watch, Samuel W. Benedict .....2..... 45.00 
Gah COB RE) 2 ncn v ccc ccvcccccccececscesMexcees 105.00 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES—PRICES. 
Coin Silver Hunting Watch, Wm. Ellery....... $19.00 
Gold Hunting Watches, Gents’ Sizes Soeee: 8 ae 79.00 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Sizes .......... 70.00 


Sent to all parts of the Country by Express, with 
privilege to examine before paying. 
Send for a Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Jewelers and Keepers of the City Time. 
691 BROADWAY, near Fourth Street, New York. 





MATEOS BROTHERS, 
New York AND JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA, 
Importers and Proprietors of the 


STAR SHERRY WINES. 


The best known and finest quality of imported 


Wines in the market, 
Price list on application to 


TEODORO MATEOS, 
14 South William St., 
New York, 





H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eacn containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON, 

Guaranteed pore and of the very best quality. 

PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 








MONRO & CO.’S 


ROYAL IMPERIAL COOPER 


The NEW ENGLISH BEVERAGE, highly recom- 

mended by eminent physicians for Invalids. The 

most invigorating and delicious Malt Liquor in use. 
For sale in packages of 6 dozen Pints and upwards 

by E. W. BARSTOW & SON, Sole Agents, 

83 Maiden Lane. 





Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 
It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 
the same time. For Sale by Harness 
Makers, Grocers, and Druggists every- 
where, Manufactured by 
G, F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass, 








WOOD CARPETINC. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF’G CO., 
480 Broapway. 


Offices, stores, kitchens, say 
28c. per foot; diniug 
halls, vestibules an 
in elegant parquet, 
from 35c. to $1.00 per foot. 
Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from @0c. per foot, in new 
and elegant designs. 
Send stamp for 













illustrated 





pamphlet. 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





. 
DELAPLAINE. 


Walworth’s new book. A new novel of deep and 
absorbing interest, by Mansfield Tracy Walworth, au- 
thor of * Warwick,” &. ice $1 75. 

Also, just ready, new editions of ‘* Warwick,” 
* Lulu,” * Hotspur,” and * Stormcliff,” by the same 
author. 


THE WIDOWER. 


Another brilliant new novel, by the anthor of 
** Widow Goldsmith's Daughter,” “ Chris and Otho,” 
&c. Mrs. Smith's books are of unusual merit, un- 
commonly well-written, clever, and characterized by 
great wit and vivacity. Price $1 7%. 





MILLBANK. 


A charming new novel by Mrs. Mary J, Holmes 
one of the very best and most mening books ever 
written by this author. Price $1.50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of ‘Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers — Marian Grey — Meadowbrook — English Or- 

hans — Cousin Maude — Homestead —Dora Deane— 
Jarkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &c. 


ORPHEUS C. KERR. 


An entirely new stereotyped edition of the famous 
Orruevus C. Kerr Papers, The whole four original 
volumes condensed into one volume of 528 es. A 
complete comic history of the great War of the Con- 
federacy. A large, elegant book, price $2. 


LORD BATEMAN. 
The famous pathetic ~—. Ballad, with comic 


notes and illustrations by George Cruikshank. Price 
25 cents, 





HORACE GREELEY. 


Wnuat I Know or Farmine.—A new book, by Ho- 
race Greeley—ene of the best ever published upon the 
subject. It does not. consist of a lot of dry, dull 
essays upon Agriculture, that no one can be interested 
in, but is a ible, plain, ag bly-written work 
that will be not only valuable to every farmer, but 
amusing and coaty interesting to the general er, 
Farmers will gather from its pages a great deal of in- 
formation very useful for them in their vocation, and 
the general reader will find it exceedingly fascinating 
from the pleasant style of treating the various topics. 
Price $1.50, 








A LOST LIFE. 


By Emity H. Moore—one of the most delightful 
novels ever written. Orders are pouring in from every 
quarter, and thousands are charmed with it. 

Mrs. Emily H. Moore, who has written so long un- 
der the nom de plume of “* Mignonette,” has made that 
name very popular all over the great West, and this 
her first book, is welcomed by every one. Price $1.50 





THE EMPTY HEART. 


A charming volume by Marion Harland, embracing 
two stories, one of them entirely new, and the other 
ublished many years ago. Uniform with—Alone— 
lidden Path—Moss Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen 
Gardner—Husbands and Homes—Sunnybank—Phe- 
mie’s Temptation—and Ruby's Husband—At Last. 
Price $1 50. 





FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 


The most exquisite and delicate love poems and 
songs ever written. Selected and translated from the 
best French authors, Tinted Panay and beautifully 
bound, uniform with the new tinted edition of * Laus 
Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $1.50. 


OUT OF THE FOAM, 


A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke (Surre 
of Eagle’s Nest) author of those capital books—“ Hilt 
to Hilt —" Hammer and Rapier ’—and “ Fairfax of 
Virginia.” *,* Price $1.50. 


¢2 These books are beautifull iy bound—sold every- 


where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 








Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
' New York, 
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ATLANTIC 
| MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 


NAVIGATION RISKS. 


fAnd will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


f THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS, 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter, 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
ssued, bearing interest until redeemed, 


’ 


J. D. JONES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. LL IL. MOORE. 2d Veee-Pres't. 
J. D. UEWLETT, 8d Vice-Pres't. 
J. 1. CHAPMAN, 


President. 


Secretary. 


BANKING HOUSE OF 
FREDERIC OGDEN & CO. 


FIVE PER CENT. Interest allowed on Deposits 
which may be drawn for by check at sight, the same 
as an incorporated bank. 

GOLD, STOCKS, GOVERNMENTS and other Se- 
curities Bouvht and Sold on Commission, 

CUSTOM HOUSE ‘and Shipping 
attended to. 


Jusiness promptly 


REAL ESTATE Bonght and Sold on Commission, | 


Rents Collected and Repairs of Rented Property 
attended to 

FIRE, MARINE and LIFE Insurance Policies ob- 
taited in all the Companies of the United States and | 
Europe 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
elsewhere Bought and Sold at curreut rates. 

COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT available 
in all parts of the world, 

DOCUMENTARY Letters of Credit on Brazil 

LAW BUSINESS and Claims against the United 
States prosecuted with utmost despateh, 


BRANCH HOUSES will be established on Novem 
ber 1, 1871, at London and Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Rio 
Janeiro, Valparaiso. Mexico, San Francisco and New 
Orleans. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


Horace Waters, 181 Broadway, N.Y. 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES ror 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly wntil paid; the same, to let, and rent 
applied if purchase! A new kind’of PARLOR OR 
GAN, the most beautiful style and perfect tone e 
made, now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 


ros, PIMPLY ERUPTIONS, BLACK HEADS, 

Flesh Worms aud Blotched Distigurations uee 
= Comedone and Pimple Remedy, It is invalu 
PERRY, Derma- 


Sold by Drug- 





Penny 


able. Prepared only by Dr. B.C 
0 Bond Strect, New York 


ywhere. 


tologist. 
gists ever 


MOODY'S 

EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &e., 

the amount for which 
BM they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration 
lhe points are inked 
end = penctrate the 
fibre of the paper, and 





« annot be removed by 
~ chemicals. The check 
is moved forwar a by the upward action of the lever of 
the machin rice S20 
J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building, P.O. Box 6s, New York. 


CALL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


(y {ER ANDD BREGATIVIOA at HALIFAX, 
NOVA SCOTIA 
On the 2th, 30th, and 3ist August, 1871, 


Under the 
auspices and management of the 


a Neoye i Halifax Yacht 


Chal 

Firet dav, Sailing and Rowing Mate hes, open to th 
Dominion of Canada.—Second day, a Four-oared Gis 
Race, open to the World: Prize $3000, Entry Fin 
If three boats start, th econd boat to save her en 
trance.—-Third day, a Seall Race, open to the World 
fer a Prize of S500 and the ¢ Dasinp tonship; Entry $0 
If three boat tart, the second boat to save her en 
trance 

Entries! @be made with the Secretary of the * Reval 
Halifax Yacht Club” on or before the loth August, 
sti ALEX. W. SCOTT, Secretar: 


Royal Halifax Yocht Club 
Club louse, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
20th April, 19719 


payable in London and | 


aS en 


THE ALBION. 


[Avevst 26, 1871 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. 


| 
The British and N, A. R. M, Steamships, 
Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Every Wednesday and Saturday. 
Rates of Passage. 
By the ae Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
er Russia and Scotia 
First Cabin, * sbovin Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
By other Wednesday Ships. 
First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 


Return Tickets, Cabin.. megane L0 and $250 00, Gold 
Second Cabin. . . $150 00, Gold 


By Steamers carrying Ste erage Pas assengers, 
First Cabin.... $80, Gold. " Steerage. . .. $30 Currency. 
ETE Rg a 150 00, Gold 


Tickets to Paris. . $15 00, Gold, additional. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 


Through Bills of lading g given for Belfast, Glaszow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent ; 
and for Mediterranean ports. 


For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Odtice, Bowling Green 


For Steerage passage, rm 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 

CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenv. 
GREAT WESTERN STEAMSHIP 
LINE. 

NEW YORK TO BRISTOL (Eng.)}—Direct. 


Taking Goods and Passengers to London, and all 
Ports in Bristol Channel. 
The first-class new iron steamship 


CITY OF MANCHESTER 


Will sail on or about August 10. 





Cabin Passage, $75 Gold. | Steerage, $30 Currency. 
Parties wishing to send for their friends can obtain 
pre-paid Steerage Certificates. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
E. E, MORGAN'S SONS, 


Ww South | Street 





Between New York and Liverpool, 
CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT. 

ATLANTIC sails Sept. 9, at 1 P.M 








Passenger accommodations unrivalled. Piano and 
| Library provided—Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
—Smoking Room-—in midship section. 


Rates- Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold. 
Stecrage $30 Currency. 


Apply—Wurre Star Line Orrices. 
J. Hi. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
N MAN LENE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 








First CaBin... .. $75 | STEERAGE . ..§f 
Do to London..... Do to London..... 35 
Do to Paris | Do to Paris. Q 


Do to Lalifax,N.S. 20 Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 
Firs Cabin. STEERAGE. 


; Payable in Gold. Payable in Gamay. 
isp. ponaiweness L a 


Halifax....... | Hi Biss stances ates 15 


Tickets ‘sold to and from England, Ire sland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 





| NATIONAL STEAMSHIP Co. 


TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM L IVERPOOL AND 
Ss NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 


SPAIN. 


.(Now Building.) E — AND.... 4% 450 tons. 
Reyer Do Er .. 3,310 
HOLLAND... ae tons. ore ETIA. é “RBIS = 
Tray war ooo an ge 2872 * 
FPRANCE....... Ny 312 - ViRGINTA. <a 
THE QUEEN....3,517 * DENMARK....... 3,117 * 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
eave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown, 
Rates of Passage. 
To Liverpool or Queenstown: 


Cabin ania . $75 and $65 Currency 
poate from Live cp 1, Queenstown. $65 and $75 “ 
“ 





_* to Liverp'l or a nstown and Return. $130 
Steerage, to Liverpool.................ceccces. as 
"prepaid from Liverpool, ‘Queenstown, 
Glasgow, and Londonderry... .......... $32“ 


For freight or passage apply at the OFFICE oF THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


q F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails, 

From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
MINNESOTA. Capt. Freeman. July 19, -” 3.00 Ls M 
IDAHO. Capt. Price July %, at 12 
COLORADO Capt. Freeman. . Aug. 2, at 3.00 +3 M. 
WISCONSIN .. Capt. Williams. Aug. 9 at 12M 
NEVADA Capt. Green Aug. 16, at 3 PM 
WYOMING Capt. Whineray. Au; . att AM 

Cabia Passage (Gold). $80 
Steerage d (Currency). $50. 
Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 


Steerage Passage Ottice, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cab n passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 68 Wall Street. 















PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 
BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO ‘0 THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

t=” From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos, They are reliable. 

MRS. U. 8S. GRANT, Washington. D. C. 

8. P. cman, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 





Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, } 

U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. t 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. S. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 


My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 

THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 


Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 
Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York, 

F. G. SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN. 





TAKE 


No medicine which will increase the derangement of 


asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 
needful. The best 

COUNSEL 
that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viseera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For mere than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has heen considered the finest corre 
tive in the world, -— this preparation is chemically 


identical with it. S 

YOUR 
complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, bilionsness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an uneqnalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that ite saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 

and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous and pungent 
‘rugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa- 
tient, and literally scourge his internal organization 
without affecting a radical cure. Invalids, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
which tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 
behind. 








Seid oy all Druggists, 
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ZESACUS. 


An old Arcadian stery. Dost thou mark, 
Mine Orimella of large azure eyes, 
That bird, just where a cloud makes the sea dark, 
Diving beneath the waves, as if some prize 
Of prey about to capture? But lo! this 
Is but his death he seeks, and the bird is 
Young Asacus. It fell out in this wise. 


Young Asacus, whom Alexirhoe 
Under the shadow’d springs of Ida bore 
To horn’d Granicus, loved but to be free, 
Hating cold shine of city and court, and wore 
His youth in wilds away by distant hills, 
By rivers which the rain unnoticed fills, 
Yet free from love wes he no whit the more. 


Had he not seen ?—for naught he knew before 

Of love, who rules alone the deathless powers ; 
Of love, too oft a sea without a shore; 

Of love, who waxes with the waning hours ; 
Of love, who laughs all remedies to scorn ; 
Or woman, changing like an April morn, 

Who yet like April fills the world with flowers. 


Had he not seen Hesperie—her hair 
Fallen all round her and drying in the sun— 

By her own stream Cebrenis, with ly bare ? 
Hesperie, who strove for shame to shun 

His sight, and fled as doe with frighten’d eyes 

From spotted pard, or as the starling flies 
The hawk, and but from motion more grace won. 


He from love fast follow’d her from fear, 
Till—ah, the false sad fate which brings to pass 
Things undesired, while things desired and dear 
Are in our prayers !—a snake hid in thick grass 
Bit her small naked foot with bitter tooth, 
And finish’d—are these gods without all ruth ?— 
Finish’d thus with her flight her life, alas ! 


Alas, alas! what words, what sighs avail ? 
Lifeless he clasp’d her in his arms, and cried, 
“ Ah! had I known, had I, my darling pale, 
But dream’d such hap as this might thee betide, 
IT had not kill’d—for indeed I kill’ thee, sweet! 
Not this swart sorry worm ; and it is meet 
That | for thee should die who by me died.” 


Then leapt into the sea, from a high land 
Half eaten by an under roaring wave ; 
But Tethys him with soft and pitying hand 
Held, and a bird’s wings to him floating gave ; 
A hated gift—for he, enraged that still 
Alive his ghost another form should fill, 
His body again against the breakers drave. 


Headlong his too light body he drave in vain, 

And drives; the gods to him this lot assign, 
He seeks his death always—love’s hungry pain 

And sorrows but to death his heart incline. 
By Love's soft side some little while to stay, 
Is it not safer than to run away ? 

This is the moral, Orimella mine! 
— Belgravia, 

———_>——__— 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 


(From Belgravia.) 


Mr. Granger fell into the habit of strolling across his 

park, and dropping into the garden of Mill Cottage by that 
little gate [across which Clarissa had so often contemplated 
the groves and shades of her lost home. He would drop in 
sometimes in the gloaming, and take a cup of tea in the 
bright lamuplit parlor, where Mr. Lovel dawdled away life 
over ‘Greek plays, Burton’s “ Anatomy,” and Sir Thomas 
Brown—a humble apartment, which seemed pleasanter to 
Mr. Granger, under the dominion of that spell which bound 
him just now, than the most luxurious of his medieval 
chambers. Here he would talk politics with Mr. Lovel, who 
took a mild interest in the course of public affairs, and whose 
languid adherence to the Conservative party served to sus- 
tain discussion with Daniel Granger, who was a vigorous 
Liberal. 
After tea the visitor generally asked for music; and Cla- 
rissa would play her favorite waltzes and mazourkas, while 
the two gentlemen went on with their conversation. There 
were not many points of sympathy between the two, per- 
haps. It is doubtful whether Daniel Granger had ever read 
a line of a Greek play since his attainment of manhood and 
independence, though he had been driven along the usual 
highway of the Classics by expensive tutors, and had a dim 
remembrance of early drillings in Cesar and Virgil. Burton 
he had certainly never looked into, nor any of these other 
English classics which were the delight of Marmaduke 
Lovel; so the subject of books was a dead letter between 
them. But they found enough to talk about somehow, and 
really seemed to get on yery tolerably together. Mr. Gran- 
ger was bent upon standing well with his poor neighbor ; 
and Mr. Lovel appeared by no means displeased by the rapid 
growth of this acquaintance, from which he had so obsti- 
nately recoiled in the past. He took care, however, not to 
be demonstrative of his satisfaction, and allowed Mr. Granger 
to feel that at the best he was admitted to Mill Cottage on 
sufferance, under protest as it were, and as a concession to 
his own wishes. Yet Mr. Lovel meant all this time that his 
daughter should be mistress of Arden Court, and that his 
debts should be paid, and his future comfort provided for 
out of the ample purse of Daniel Granger. 

“T shall go and live on the Continent,” he thought, “ when 
that is all settled. I could not exist as a hanger-on in the 
house that was once my own. I would find myself a pied a 
terre in Paris or Vienna, and finish life pleasantly enough 
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among some of the friends I liked when I was young. Six 
or seven hundred a year would be opulence for a man of my 
habits in a place like Paris.” 

Little by little Clarissa came to accept those visits of Mr. 
Granger's as a common part of her daily life; but she had 
not the faintest notion that she was drifting into a position 
from which it would be difficult by and by to escape. He 
paid her no disagreeable attentions; he never alluded to 
that unfortunate declaration which she remembered with 
such a sense of its absurdity. It did not seem unreasonable 
to suppose that he came to Mill Cottage for no keener de- 
light than a quiet chat with Mr. Lovel about the possibility 
of a coming war, or the chances of a change in the ministry. 

Clarissa had been home from Hale nearly six weeks, and 
she had neither heard or seen any more of George Fairfax. 
So far there had been no temptation for the violation of that 
sacred pledge which she had given to Lady Laura Armstrong. 
His persistence did not amount to much evidently; his 
ardor was easily checked ; he had sworn that night that she 
should see him, should listen to him, and six weeks had 
gone by without his having made the faintest attempt to 
approach her. It was best, of course, that it should be so— 
an unqualified blessing for the girl whose determination to 
be true to herself and her duty was so deeply fixed ; and yet 
she felt a little wounded, a little humiliated, as if she had 
been tricked by the common phrases of a general wooer— 
—— into giving something where nothing had been given 
to her. 

“Lady Laura might well talk about his transient folly,” 
she said to herself. “It has not lasted very long. She need 
scarcely have taken the trouble to be uneasy about it.” 

There had been one brief note for Clarissa from the mis- 
tress of Hale Castle, announcing her departure for Baden 
with Mr. Armstrong, who was going to shoot capercailzies 
in the Black Forest. Lady Geraldine, who was very much 
shaken by her father’s death, was to go with them. There 
was not a word about Mr. Fairfax, and Clarissa had no idea 
as to his whereabouts. He had gone with the Baden party 
most likely, she told herself. 

It was near the close of October. The days were free 
from rain or blusterous winds, but dull and’ gray. The 
leaves were falling silently in the woods about Arden, and 
the whole scene wore that aspect of subdued mournfulness 
which is pleasant enough to the light of heart, but very sad 
to those who mourn. Clarissa Lovel was fot Ieht-hearted. 
She had discovered of late that there was something wanting 
in her life. The days were longer and drearier than they 
used to be. Every day she awoke with a faint sense of ex- 
pectation that was like an undefined hope; something would 
come to pass, something would happen to her before the day 
was done, to quicken the sluggish current of her life; and at 
nightfall, when the uneven day had passed in its customary 
blankness, her heart would grow very heavy. Her father 
watched ber somewhat anxiously at this crisis of her life, 
and was inwardly disturbed on perceiving her depression. 

She went out into the garden alone one evening after din- 
ner, as it was her wont to do almost every evening, leaving 
Mr. Lovel dozing luxuriously in his easy-chair by the fire— 
she went out alone in the chill gray dusk, and paced the 
familiar walks, between borders in which there were only 
pale autumnal flowers, chrysanthemums and china asters of 
faint yellow and fainter purple. Even the garden Icoked 
melancholy in this wan light, Clarissa thought. She made 
the circuit of the small domain, walked up and down the 
path by the mill-stream two or three times, and then went 
into the leafless orchard, where gnarled old trees cast black 
shadows, grim and misshapen, upon the close-cropped grass. 
A week-old moon had just risen, pale in the lessening twi- 
light. The landscape had a cold shadowy beauty of its own; 
but to-night everything seemed wan and cheerless to Cla- 
rissa. 

She was near the gate leading into Arden Park, when she 
heard acrackling of the dry leaves, the sound of an ap- 
proaching footstep. It was Mr. Granger, of course. She 
gave a sigh of resignation. Another evening of the pattern 
which had grown so familiar to her, that it seemed almost 
as if Mr. Granger must have been dropping in every evening 
all her life. The usual talk of public matters—the leaders in 
that day’s Times,and soon. The usual request for a little 
music ; the usual inquiries about her recent artistic studies. 
It was as monotonous as the lessons she had learned at Ma- 
dame Marot’s seminary. 

“Ts my life to go on like that for ever?” she asked 
erself. 

The step came a little nearer. Surely it was lighter and 
quicker than Daniel Granger’s—it bad a sharp military sound ; 
it was like a step she had learned to know very well in the 
gardens of Hale Castle. 

“ He is at Baden,” she said to herself. 

But the beating of her ‘heart grew faster in spite of that 
tranquillising assurance. She heard an unaccustomed hand 
trying the fastening of the gate, then a bolt withdrawn, the 
sharp light step upon the turf behind her, and in the next 
moment George Fairfax was by her side, among the weird 
shadows of the old orchard trees. 

He tried to draw her towards him, with the air of an_ac- 
cepted lover. 

“ My darling!” he said, “I knew I should find you here. 
I had a fancy that you would be here, waiting for me in the 
pale moonlight.” 

Clarissa laughed—rather an artificial little langh—but she 
felt the situation could only be treated lightly; and the 
foolish passionate heart was beating so fast all the time, and 
the pale face might have told so much, if the light of the 
new-risen moon had not been dim as yet. 

“How long do you suppose I have been waiting at this 
spot for you, Mr. Fairfax?” she asked lightly. “For six 
weeks ?” 

“ Six weeks! Yes, it is six weeks since I saw you. It 
might be six years, if I were to measure the time by my own 
impatience. IL have been at Nice, Clarissa, almost ever since 
that night we parted.” 

“ At Nice! with Lady Laura and Lady Geraldine, I sup- 
pose. I thought they were going to Baden.” 

“ They are at Baden; but I have not been with them. I 
left England with my mother, who had a very bad attack of 
her chronic asthma earlier than usual this year, and was or- 
dered off to the South of France, where she is obliged to 
spend all her winters, poor soul. I went with her, and stayed 
till she was set up again in some measure. I was really un- 
easy about her; and it was a good excuse for getting away 
from Hale.” 

Clarissa murmured some conventional expression of sym- 
pathy, but that was all, 

“ My darling,” said George Fairfax, taking her cold hand 
in his—she tried to withdraw it, but it was powerless in that 
firm grasp—‘ My darling, you know why I have come here ; 
and you know now why my coming has been so Jong de- 


= 
ilayed. I could not write to you. The Fates are against us, 
Clarissa, and Ido not expect much favor from your father. 
| So I feared that a letter might do us mischief, and put off 
‘everything till I could come. I said a few words to Laura 
| Armstrong before I left the Castle—not telling her very 
;much, but giving her a strong hint of the truth. I don’t 
think she'll be surprised by anything I may do; and my let- 
ters to Geraldine have all been written to prepare the way 
for our parting. I know she will be generous ; and if my po- 
sition with regard to her is rather a despicable one, I have 
done all I could to make the best of it. I have not made 
things worse by deceit or double-dealing. I should have 
boldly asked my freedom before this, but I hear such bad 
accounts of poor Geraldine, who seems to be dreadfully 
grieved by her father’s loss, that I have put off all idea of 
any direct explanation for the present. I am not the less re- 
solved, however, Clarissa.” 

Miss Lovel turned her face towards him for the first time, 
and looked at him with a proud steady gaze. She had given 
her promise, and was not afraid that anything, not even his 
tenderest, most passionate pleading, could ever tempt her to 
break it; but she knew more and more that she loved him— 
that it was his absence and silence which had made her life 
so blank, that his coming was the event she had waited aad 
watched for day after day. 

“Why should you break faith with Lady Geraldine ?” 
asked calmly. 

“Why! Because my bondage has been hateful to me 
ever since I came to Hale. Because there is only one 
woman I will have for my wife—and her name is Clarissa 
Lovel!” 

“You had better keep your word, Mr. Fairfax. T was 
quite in earnest in what I said to you six weeks ago. Nothing 
in the world would ever induce me wo have any part in your 
breach of faith. Why, even if TL loved you—” her voice 
trembled a little here, and George Fairfax repeated the words 
after her, “ Hren if you loved me—"’—* I could not trust you. 
How could 1 hope that, after having been so false to her, you 
could be true to me?” 

“ T never pretended to love Geraldine Challoner as I love 
you; I never professed any passionate devotion. We were 
friends of long standing, and our marriage seemed a suitable 
thing ; that was all. I swear to you, Clarissa, I never pledged 
myself to more than that. And it was only when I came to 
know you that I found myself capable of more tian that— 
that I made the glad discovery I had not wasted the whole of 
my heart upon the follies of my youth, that I could still love 
with force and fervor, It was a glad discovery, my dear one, 
in spite of the confusion that came with it. Clarissa, for 
pity’s sake be reasonable, and don’t let any high-flown notion 
of duty mislead you in this business. Come what may, I 
shall never marry Lady Geraldine. All possibility of that is 
over. Take back those words, Clary, ‘ Even if I loved you.’ 
Tell me that you do love me—as I have hoped and dreamed 
—as I dared to believe sometimes at Hale, when my wedding- 
day was so near, that I seemed like some wretch bound to 
the wheel, for whom there is no possibility of escape. That 
is all over now, darling. To all intents and purposes T am 
free. Confess that you love me.” This was said half ten- 
derly, half imperiously—with the air of a conqueror accus- 
tomed to easy triumphs, an air which this man’s experience 
had made natural to him. “Come, Clarissa, think how many 
miles I have travelled for the sake of this one stolen half 
hour. Don’t be so inexorable.” 

Hie Jooked down at her with a smile on his face, not very 
much alarmed by her obduracy. it seemed to aim only a 
new form of feminine eccentricity. Here was a woman who 
actually could resist him for ten minutes at a stretch—him, 
George Fairfax ! ‘ 

“ T am very sorry you should have come so far. I am very 
sorry you should have taken so much trouble; it is quite 
wasted.” : 

“Then you don’t like me, Miss Lovel,” still half playfully 
—the thing was too impossible to be spoken of in any other 
tone. “For some reason or other I am obnoxious to you. 
Look me full in the face, and swear that you don’t care a 
straw for me.” ’ ’ 

“Tam not going to swear anything so foolish. You are 
not obnoxious to me. I have no wish to forfeit your friend- 
ship; but I will not hear of anything more than friendship 
from your lips.” 

“Why not?” 

“For many reasons. In the first place, because there 
would be treason against Lady Geraldine in my listening to 

ou.” 

“Put that delusion out of your mind. There would be no 
treason; all ig over between Lady Geraldine and me.” 

“ There are other reasons, connected with papa.” 

“Q, your father is against me. Yes, that is only natural. 
Any more reasons, Clarissa ?” 

“One, more.” 

“ What is tuas. 

“T cannot tell you.” 

“ But I insist upon being told.” } 

She tried her uttermost to avoid answering his questions ; 
but he was persistent, and she admitted at last that she had 
promised not to listen to him. 

“To whom was the promise given 

“ That is my secret.” 

“To your father ?” : 

“That is my secret, Mr. Fairfax. You cannot extort it 
from me. And now I must go back to papa, if you please, 
or he will be sending some one to look for me.” 

“ And I shall be discovered in Mr. Capulet’s orchard. Ten 
minutes more, Clarissa, and I vanish amidst the woods of 
Arden, through which I came like a poacher in order to steal 
upon you unawares by that little gate. And now, my dar- 
ling, since we have wasted almost all our time in fencing 
with words, let us be reasonable. Promises such as you 
speak of are pledges given to the winds. They cannot hold 
an hour against true love. _ Listen, Clary, listen. 

And then came the pleading of a man only too well accus- 
tomed to plead—a man this time very much in earnest; 
words that seemed to Clarissa full of a strange eloquence, 
tones that went to her heart of hearts. But she had given 
her promise, and with her that promise meant something 
very sacred. She was firm to the last—firm even when those 
thrilling tones changed from love to anger, and at last grew 
more and more bitter, till they were as sharp as those wordy 
daggers which Hamlet the Dane sent home to his mother’s 
guilty heart. 

All that he said towards the end she scarcely knew, for 
there was a dizziness in her brain that confused her, and her 
chiefest. fear was that she should drop fainting at his feet ; 
but the last words of all struck upon her ear with a cruel 
distinctness, and were never forgotten. 

“Tam the merest fool and school-boy to take this matter 
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reason of my rejection is so self-evident. What I saw at 
Hale Castle might have taught me wisdom. Even with my 
improved prospects I am little better than a pauper compared 
to Daniel Granger. And I have heard you say that you 
would give all the world to win back Arden Court. I will 
stand aside, and make way for a wealthier suitor. Perhaps 
we may meet aga‘n some day, and I may not be so unfortu- 
nate as my father.” 

He was gone. Clarissa stood like a statue, with her hands 
clasped before her face. She heard the gate shut by a violent 
hand. He was gone in supreme anger, with scorn and insult 
upon his lips, believing her the basest of the base, the mean- 
est of the mean, she told herself. The full significance of 
his last words she was unable to understand, but it seemed to 
her that they veiled a threat. 

She was going back to the house slowly, tearless, but with 
something like despair in her heart, when she heard the 
orchard gate open again. He had come back, perhaps,—re- 
turoed to forgive and pity her. No, that was not his foot- 
step; it was Mr. Granger, locking unspeakably ponderous 
and commonplace in the moonlight, as he came across the 
shadowy grass towards her. 

“T thought I saw a white dress amongst the trees,” he said, 
holding out his hand to her for the usual greeting. “ How 
deadly cold your hand is, Miss Lovel! Is it quite prudent of 
you to be out so late on such a chilly evening, and in that 
thin dress? I think I must ask your papa to lecture you.” 

“ Pray don’t, Mr. Granger; I am not in the habit of catch- 
ing cold, and I am used to being in the gardens at all times 
and seasons. You are late.” 

“Yes; I have been at Holborough all day, and dined an 
hour later than usual. Your papa is quite well, I hope ?” 

“ He is just the same as ever. He is always more or less of 
an invalid, you know.” 

They came in sight of the’broad bay window of the par- 
lor at this moment, and the firelight within revealed Mr. 
Lovel in a very comfortable aspect, fast asleep, with his pale 
aristocratic-looking face relieved by the crimson cushions of 
his capacious easy-chair, and the brown setter’s head on his 
knee. There were some books on the table close to his chair, 
but it was evident that his studies since dinner had not been 
profound. 

Clarissa and her companion went in at a half-glass door 
that opened into a small lobby next the parlor. She knew 
that to open the window at such an hour in the month of 
October was an unpardonable crime in her father’s eyes. 
They went into the room very softly; but Mr. Lovel, who 
was a light sleeper, started up at their entrance, and declared 
with some show of surprise that he must have been indulging 
in a nap. 

“IT was reading a German critic on the Orestea,” he said. 
“Those Germans are clever, but too much given to para- 
doxes. Ring the bell for tea, Clary. I didn’t think we 
should see you to-night, Granger; you said you were going 
to a dinner at Sir Archer Taverham’s.” 

“T was engaged to dine with Sir Archer; but I wrote him 
a note this morning, excusing myself upon the plea of gout. 
I really had a few. twinges last night, and I hate dinner-par- 


“Tam glad you have so much wisdom. I don’t think any 
man under a Talleyrand or an Alvanley can make a mascu- 
line dinner worth going to; and as for the mixed herds of 
men and women, every man past thirty knows that kind of 
thing to be an abomination.” 

The rosy-faced parlor-maid brought in the lamp and the 
tea-things, and Clarissa sat quietly down to perform her 
nightly duties. She took her seat in the full light of the 
lamp, with no evidence of emotion on her face, and poured 
out the tea, and listened and replied to Mr. Granger’s common- 
place remarks, just the same as usual, though the sound of 
another voice was in her ear—the bitter passionate sound of 
words that hac been almost curses. 

(To be continued.) 


—_——_>—_—__ 
SPECTRES OF OUR TIME. 


The unfailing interest which attaches to a well-authen- 
ticated ghost-story—not to speak of the equally robust ex- 
pectation that, from each fresh phenomenon as it occurs, 
shall be born a theory of explanation that may cover much 
that is foregone—furnishes a sufficient excuse for continu- 
ing to arrest and chronicle, if we may not analyse, those mys- 
terious gleams that shoot across our ordinary life, and vanish, 
leaving only, according to circumstances, a perplexed re- 
collection or an indistinct fear. 

“Is there not a cause?” Again and again is the question 
propounded, and never yet, as far as the writer is aware, has 
it called forth an answer calculated to retain the color of 
reason under the powerful lens of philosophical inquiry. 

Is the vision due to the seer or the seen? If the former, 
how is it that a condition, unquestionably so peculiar and ab- 
normal as to produce the needful receptivity, is reached at 
precisely the same moment, by two or more individuals, dift- 
ering entirely in mental and bodily constitution, and yet 
witnesses of the same vision? If, on the other hand, these 
spectra can reveal themselves at pleasure, how strange is it 
that the sole result that most frequently follows such de- 
partures from the hitherto recognised laws of nature, is the 
alarming some timid infant, or stolid ignorant boor ? 

That ghosts have local predilections is a fact hardly less 
familiar than the popular mode of accounting for it, namely, 
tradition, by virtue of which the spectre is forcibly kept 
going, and is conjured up whenever there is danger of its 
disappearing for good and all. But even a ghost must have 
a beginning, and how, when there is as yet no tradition ? 

There was none at D., an extensive property in Essex, six- 
teen years ago, in the possession of the writer’s brother, 
where an extraordinary incident of this description undoubt- 
edly occurred. e 

D. Church, a picturesque old edifice, well mantled in ivy, 
and half-concealed on two sides by cypress and the dismal 

yew, stands in the park, about a quarter of a mile from the 
all. It was about sixteen years since that the clerk, a very 
staid and sober man, much respected in the parish, having 
had oceasion, one autumn evening, to visit the church, re- 
turned hastily, pale and disordered, to his home, and 
announced that a strange thing had befallen him. He had 
quitted the church while it was yet light, and was half-way 
down the path, when a figure appeared to enter by the 
churchyard gate, and move to meet him. It was that of a 
woman of the cottage class, decently dressed, and wearing a 
red cloak, She seemed to be stooping, but, as the distance 
lessened, the horrified man saw that she was headless! As 
he shrank instinctively from the path, the spectre, without 
staying its measured step, passed close beside him, and, hay- 
ing done so, disappeared. 
‘he man’s serious and truthful character appears to have 
considerably narrowed the field of explanation. No one 

















doubted that he had really seen the vision he described, and 
it was equally undeniable that no one could explain its object 
and character. The circumstance itself left a very painful 
impression on the poor clerk’s mind, and possibly acted inju- 
riously on his already failing health. He died within a few 
months, having frequently adverted to the occurrence, adher- 
my, to the story as he had from the first related it. 

wo years later, at a spot in the graveyard close to that at 
which he had encountered the vision, there was dug up the 
headless skeleton of a woman. 

This, however, is only half the story. 

Several years more elapsed, and the rectory of D. had 
passed into the hands of the Reverend A. W. H., an old 
friend and schoolfellow of the writer, from whose lips the 
latter learned the incident that follows. 

One morning the rector received an unexpected visit from 
a friend whom he had not seen for some time, and who had 
never previously visited that part of the country. During 
luncheon, the rector happened to speak in commendation of 
an organ which had been recently placed in his church, upon 
which the visitor, Mr. §., himself a skilful organist, expressed 
a wish to try it, and presently, under the guidance of one of 
his host’s daughters, Miss Emily H., proceeded to the spot. 

It was a hot summer afternoon, and the pair lingered in 
the cool organ-loft, enjoying the swelling chords, as each in 
turn essayed the instrument. It was Mr. 8. who was playing 
when his companion noticed that, after glancing careless! 
over his shoulder, his gaze became suddenly fixed, his hands 
stopped, his face became deadly pale. 

Before Miss H. could question him, however, he had re- 
gained his usual demeanor. 

“Tt is gone,” he said, passing his hand across his forehead, 
witha sigh as Of relief. “But, do you know, I have seen a 
spectre ?” 

The young lady smiled, as she looked down the aisle, radi- 
ant with the westering sun, as it glowed through the stained- 
glass windows. “ You are imaginative. What was it like? 
Whence did it come ?” » 

“The last question I will not pretend to answer,” replied 
Mr. 8. “1 only know that she—that is, it—entered at the 
door, passed hastily up the aisle, and vanished.” 

“Could you see the face ?” 

“There was none. The figure was headless.” 

“ What dress ?” 

“Such as a farmer’s or cottager’s wife might wear going to 
market. Her red cloak first caught my eye. She carried 
something on her leftarm. It is getting late,’ continued 
Mr. 8., “ and this unexpected auditor has disturbed my nerves. 
Shall we take a turn in the park ?” 

They did so, meeting the rector, to whom they related the 
incident that had occurred. Mr. H. said little in reply, but on 
reaching home requested his visitor to make a sketch on 
paper of the figure he had seen. Mr. 8. complied, when the 
rector, going to a cabinet, took from it another sketch, and 
placed them, side by side, on the table. They were in all 
respects similar. 

Relating to his friend the former apparition, Mr. H. ex- 
plained that the sketch in’ his possession had been prepared 
from the minute description of the first seer. 

The circumstance next to be related, in illustration of the 
local character of these “ visitings,” is unique of its kind, and 
grotesque enough in its details to justify as minute a narra- 
tive as authenticated information can supply. 

It is, the writer believes, about five years since, that an 
advertisemeat announced to be let, on lease, a handsome 
mansion, standing in its own grounds (about twenty acres), 
ten miles from London and one from a railway station, the 
rent being no more than one hundred a year. Now, seeing 
that land in that locality could be easily let at three pounds 
an acre, it followed than any one, willing to dispense with 
the meadow portion of the property, might inhabit the many- 
roomed mansion, with its garden, etc., at a rent of fifty 
pounds. 

Tempted by this prospect, a gentleman named Ronaldson, 
about to ip and desirous of settling within reach of his 
professional duties (he was at the bar), obtained an order 
from the agent in London, and proceeded to examine the 
mansion. 

Nothing could be more delightful. It stood in a very 
sequestered spot, nearly a mile distant even from the very 
little village of W., whose one modest hostel, the Red Cow, 
seemed sufficient to supply all the needs of that temperate 
neighborhood. The house itself far surpassed the representa- 
tions of the advertisement ; and what even more excited Mr. 
Ronaldson’s astonishment was the fact, first revealed to him 
by the staid old housekeeper, that several of the best apart- 
ments were fitted with old but handsome furniture, the use of 
which was included in the terms demanded. 

So charmed was the visitor with all he saw, that he at once 
resolved on taking the house, and, only giving himself time 
to take the measure of the rooms which remained to be fur- 
nished, hastened back to London, to close with the agent, 
having informed the old housekeeper that he would return 
on the following Saturday to make final arrangements. 

It chanced that, on the day in question, Mr. Ronaldson 
was unable to visit W. until so late an hour that the dark 
surprised him while still engaged in acquainting himself with 
the charms and capabilities of his new dwelling. Anxious, 
hewever, to complete the business, he expressed an intention 
of remaining to sleep, and requested that a large bedroom, to 
which he had taken a strong fancy, might be prepared for 
him. 

‘The housekeeper began immediately to start a host of diffi- 
culties. The room itself was damp—the bed-linen unaired— 
the chimney choked with soot, &. The gentleman would 
find the Red Cow, though small, very clean and comfortable, 
and, moreover, would there find a good supper, which the 
—e larder of the mansivn certainly could not 
supply. 

But Mr. Ronaldson was of a character that rather relished a 
contest with difficulties. Ie would be content, for the 
nonce, with a sofa. As for supper, a rasher of bacon, with a 
couple of eggs and a cup of tea, were all that he required, 
and were, in fact, his favorite refection. 

The housekeeper reluctantly gave way, and only warning 
the visitor that, if he were not lodged and fed to his entire 
satisfaction, the blame should not rest with her, withdrew to 
make preparation. 

A far better repast than he had been led to expect rewarded 
Mr. Ronaldson’s perseverance. Furthermore, the house- 
keeper presently pronounced the enormous bed to be per- 
fectly dry, and, in point of comfort, worthy of the occupation 
of royalty itself! It seemed as if—now there was no help 
for it—the visitor was to be made as comfortable as possible. 

On being conducted to his chamber, Mr. Ronaldson found 
it a pertect blaze of splendor. Every place in the room cal- 
culated for the reception of a candle, exhibited one. 











“My good lady!” said the astonished guest, shading his 








eyes, “ I cannot sleep in the midst of this illumination! Pray 
< me to reduce it a little.” 

ith curious reluctance the old woman aided in the ex- 
tinguishment of about four-fifths of the lights; after which 
she continued to flit restlessly about the room so long, that 
Mr. Ronaldson, losing patience, announced his intention of 
retiring instantly to rest. 

The housekeeper moved to the door, but, pausing, came 
back. 

“ T beg your pardon, sir,” she said ; “ I have one favor to ask, 
and it is for your own comfort too. Be so kind as to leave at 
least one light burning when you go to bed.” 

“T am not accustomed to a light in my room, and dislike it 
very much,” he replied. “So if you mean it, as you say, for 
my comfort——” 

“TI do, sir, and I request it particularly,” said the woman, 
earnestly. 

“Allright. I’llremember. Good-night.” 

Mr. Ronaldson sat musing for a little while by the fire ; 
then, starting up, undressed, put out all the remaining lights, 
and was in the act of stepping into bed when he remembered 
his promise. 

“ Deuce take it,’ he muttered. “ But I must be as good as 
my word.” And, relighting a candle, he placed it on a side- 
table, and got into bed. 

Nothing could be cosier, but still it so happened that he 
could not sleep. No change of position was of any avail. 
Rest he could not; and thinking that perhaps the unaccus- 
tomed light had banished slumber, he at length sprang out of 
bed, blew out the candle, and returned to his rest. No sooner 
had he lain down than a singular hoarse murmur, like a dis- 
tant sea, made itself audible from below. By degrees, grow- 
ing louder, it resolved itself into voices of men engaged in a 
ee which every moment became more violent. Oaths 
and imprecations succeeded, and, at length, blows. Upon 
this Mr. Ronaldson jumped out of bed and lit the candle. 
In an instant all was still as death. He rubbed his eyes: 

- must have been dreaming without kncwing it,” he mut- 
tered. 

But, on looking at his watch, he found that not three 
minutes had elapsed since he had last lain down. 

Once more he got into bed; but again the light annoyed 
him, and he extinguished it. In asecond, the mysterious 
quarrel recommenced, with greater fury than before. The 
voices rose louder, the execrations were more frequent, there 
was a rush and trample of fect, then blows, delivered, appa- 
rently, with savage purpose. Ronaldson once more lit the 
— e. The tumult ceased as suddenly and completely as 

ore. 

Ronaldson took a turn or two in the chamber, debating 
what heshould do. Wasit fancy? Some mental disturbance 
beyond his control? He felt his pulse, he bathed his face, 
and, finally, resolved to try the experiment calmly once again. 
He placed the lighted candle beside the bed, and, lying down, 
extinguished it with a wave of his handkerchief. The con- 
test below was resumed with twofold violence. It was, as 
the listener declared, like a battle of fiends! Foreign lan- 
guages were used, but little more than imprecations were 
intelligible, and, strangest feature of all, those expressions 
which seemed to proceed frum English combatants were, as 
Mr. Ronaidson affirmed, such as belonged to a former age. 

Cries and groans succeeded, and Mr. Ronaldson, unable to 
remain quiescent while such a scene was, even in fancy, pro- 
peocpen | beneath him, for the last time left his bed, and lit, 
not only his bed-candle, but every other candle in the apart- 
ment. All again was still, but the visitor had had enough, 
and paced the haunted room till morning. 

- Upon questioning the housekeeper, that staid person simply 
inquired if the request she had made had been complied with, 
and, finding it was not, respectfully, but positively, refused 
any responsibility as to the consequences which, she was 
reacy to admit, usually followed. Nor could her questioner 
obtain any further satisfaction from this quarter. 

He was not more fortunate with the agent, to whom he re- 
lated the disturbances which, if not explained, would cer- 
tainly compel him to resign the bargain. The agent merely 
bowed, and handed him back the agreement. 

The excitement of thatnight at W. affected Mr. Ronaldson's 
health. A week or two later, he was attached with brain 
fever, from which, however, he completely recovered. It 
might be suggested that this was rather the cause, than effect, 
of the nocturnal conflict at W.; but how account for the re- 
quest and conduct of the housekeeper, and the entire ab- 
sence of surprise on the part of that very practical and _busi- 
ness-like man, the agent, when informed that this spacious 
and most desirable family mansion was uninhabitable by rea- 
son of the quarrels of ghostly banditti ? 

If haunted houses are as plentiful in London itself as some 

ns assert, it may really become necessary to insert in 
eases a short conditional clause, having reference to this 
form of disturbance. The incumbent of a West-end district 
was but recently consulted on the subject of a large house, 
but a few hundred yards from Belgrave-square, from which 
tenant after tenant had departed in despair, and in which no 
servant could be persuaded to remain. Not to mention mys- 
terious noises, “spirit” hands were both felt and seen. The 
fact is at least curious that, in this house, several years since, 
a now defunct spiritualist society held occasional meetings. 

Another very large house, in a fashionable street, had to be 
given up by the lessee, a distinguished general officer, at a 
considerable sacrifice, his lady’s rest, and indeed his own, 
being perpetually broken by smothered shrieks, of which it 
proved impossible to ascertain the cause. 

But, of all the spectres of our time, none have, in amount 
and character of testimony, exceeded that of B., personally 
investigated by the writer, a few weeks after the commence- 
ment of the disturbing influence. 

It was in a letter from a friend residing in the neighbor- 
hood—Sir C. S8.—that the writer received intimation of cer- 
tain occurrences at B., so remarkable, yet so authentic, as to 
justify a visit of inquiry to the spot. 

The pretty, sequestered village of B. is situated a few miles 
from Rugby, and consists only of a few small dwellings of 
the cottage class, the inhabitants of which appeared both 
clean, sober, and intelligent, with manners which might have 
done honor to a more polished community. 

In this village died, March the 8rd, 1851, a Mrs. Knebb, 
aged sixty-seven. Born and bred in the place, she had mar- 
ried, late in life, a person of some means, who, dying, left her 
in easy circumstances for persons of her class, the cottage in 
which she resided forming a portion of her own property. 
She was, however, of a most penurious disposition, concealing 
to the utmost her means of subsistence, and denying herself 
the necessaries of life to such an extent as to bring on the 
illness of which she subsequently died. 

During this illness she was supplied with all she needed by 
her nephew, Mr. Hart, a farmer, and was nursed by her 
neighbors, Mrs. Holding and Mrs. Griffin, her habits retaining 
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such hold upon her that she, on one occasion, pretending to 
be penniless, sent Mrs. Holding to beg for sixpence to pur- 
chase brandy. 

As her end approached she betrayed no mental disquietude, 
but, when turned in bed by her two attendants, expressed an 
opinion that she should not survive that night, adding that 
she trusted it would prove so, and that before another she 
would be in paradise. 

She did, in fact, die that night, having a short time before 
left everything, by will, with the executorship, to her ne- 
phew, Mr. Hart. 

A month after the funeral, Mrs. Holding and her uncle, 
who ——— the cottage adjoining that of the deceased, 
which had been shut up, were alarmed by loud thumps against 
the partition wall, slamming of doors, and sounds as of fur- 
niture violently thrown about. This last circumstance was 
the stranger, seeing that everything had been removed from 
the building. But, on entering the house, all was quiet. 

These noises generally commenced about two o'clock A.M. 
(the time of the old woman’s death), but somet'mes earlier, 
and caused so much alarm that Mrs. Holding declared th: 
could never bear to go to bed till eleven, an unheard-of dissi- 
pation at B., in order that, when they did retire, fatigue 
might enable them to sleep through it all 

One night, however, the noise was so fearful that Mrs. 
Holding Rt up and went in search of her uncle, who was 
absent. is consolatory comment was simply : 

. — missis, I do believe there’s our Missis Knebb come 
ac r’ 

On the 9th of April the family of a respectable sawyer, 
named Accleton, tempted by the low rent, came into the dis- 
turbed house. 

Mrs. Accleton informed the writer that she occupied the 
bedroom in which the old woman died, a rather lofty and 
commodious apartment, having in the ceiling a small trap- 
door, leading to a sort of loft among the rafters. Accleton 
was much from home, but the eldest child, a girl of ten, slept 
in a small bed in a corner, about three paces from her 
mother. 

On one occasion, soon after they entered, Mrs. A. was 
awakened, about two in the morning, by a tremendous crash 
in the room below. Thinking it was her husband, who had 
gone to Hilmorton feast, she called out, “ Oh, so you’ve come 
home at last, I can hear.” 

No answer was returned, but the noises were renewed, at 
intervals, until seven o'clock, when the husband returned. 

Similar sounds were heard nearly every night, but nothing 
was seen until one night, or rather morning, about two, the 
pre Accletons were aroused by loud shrieks from the 
child: 

“ Mother, mother! There's a woman standing by my bed, 
a-shaking her head at me.” 

The parents saw nothing, but the child persisting, Accle- 
ton got up, and approached the bed, saying: 

“« Nonsense, nonsense, girl. It’s only your mother’s cap 
and gown hanging on your bed.” 

(This was not the case, it being merely said to pacify her.) 

The girl, however, reiterated her story, adding that the 
woman wore a white cap and mottled gown, and was ve 
tall. (The deceased, Mrs. Knebb, was five feet eleven inches 
in height.) 

All was now quict till about four, when the child, who 
had been lying with her face to the wall, shrieked out again 
in an agony of terror : 

“ Mother, mother! Here’s that woman again !” 

She declared that the visitor had awakened her by turning 
the corner of the sheet over her face. 

The apparition was seen by the little girl in all, seven 
times, and her health, the mother declared, had been se- 
riously injured by the nervous shock, though, “ by the bless- 
ing of God, and with youth on her side,” she would now get 
over it. 

She was a pretty, blue-eyed intelligent child, with a frank, 
infantine manner, the reverse of cunning. She told the 
writer that the spectre came with a low laughing, or singing 
voice, was surrounded by a “ brown light,” st erect with 
folded hands, and gazed at her in a bold, firm manner. 

Up to this time, some degree of incredulity existed among 
the neighbors as to the child’s statement, a feeling never par- 
taken by the mother. But all doubts were soon to be set 
at rest. 

Mrs. Accleton, whose motker was sleeping with her, in the 
absence of her husband, was awakened one morning, at two, 
by a sudden light in the room. In an instant, the idea of the 
spectral presence crossed her mind, and she at first closed 
her eyes resolved not to see it, but regaining courage, 

“T said to myself,” she related, “the Lord’s will be done. 
I never did her any harm. With that, I lifted my head from 
the pillow, and there she stood, at the bed’s foot, and ‘set’ 
me as firm and proud as if she was alive. I looked at her 
full five minutes. Then I spoke to my mother who was 
awake, and told her there was Mrs. Knebb. But she only 
said, ‘ Lord help us, don’t see it! and pulled the clothes 
over her head.” 

Mrs. Accleton had previously declared her intention to ad- 
dress the spirit, should it appear, but her courage proved un- 
equal to this, though, she added, it moved towards her with a 
gentle and appealing manner, and even slightly touched the 
bolster, “as though it would have said, ‘ Speak, speak.’” 
The form and face were distinctly visible in a misty light; it 
was beyond question the presentiment of the deceased 
woman. 

Mrs. Radbrrn, a determined-looking dame of about three- 
score, Who had enjoyed the dangerous honor of partaking 
Mrs. Accleton’s couch, stated that she was aroused one night 
by a pressure on herelbow. The room was so light that, 
mistaking it for dawn, she prepared to rise, when a clock 
struck two, and she in the same instant became aware of the 
presence of the apparition. It stood between her and the 
window. “ Patches of light” were about the room, all the 
witnesses alluding to coruscations of some description, which 
always accompanied the spectre, as it went “ flustering” 
through the apartment. 

A very well-mannered and intelligent woman was Mrs. 
Griffin, before-mentioned, who had nursed the deceased, an‘ 
performed the last offices to the dead. She, too, was aroused 
at the same hour by the same cause. She, however, pos- 
sessed more nerve than her neighbors, for though con- 
scious of the presence of the apparition, she determined to 
baulk it. 

“ I ‘sleered’ my eyes through the room, sir, and said, ‘ My 
old wench, you shan’t know I'm seeing of you.’” 

The spirit, however, exercised some compulsory power, or 
curiosity did, and Mrs. Griffin saw the spectre, looking “ bold 
and impudent,’ and wearing a dark mottled gown, and a 
double-bordered white cap, in which she was dressed for the 


grave. 
The usual brownish light was visible, pervading the room, 


and sending streams or “ ribbons” of lustre towards that por- 
tion of the ceiling where the trap-door was situated. 

All these parties referred to the moaning noise made by 
the phantom, and compared it to the constant moaning made 
by the deceased during her last hours. 

The most extraordirary feature of the story has yet to be 
narrated. 

The circumstance of streams of light pointing always to- 
wards the before-mentioned trap-door, coupled with certain 
conjectures, engendered by the deceased's miserly ways, in- 
duced a suggestion that money might be concealed in the loft 
above, and, an appeal being made to Mr. Hart, the nephew 
and executor, he proceeded to the house, and, assisted by Mrs. 
Accleton, who held the ladder by which he reached the 
trap, crept into the loft. 

It was totally dark, and the candle was thrice blown out by 
the eddying draughts before he reached the inner recesses. 
Presently he called out that he had found a parcel, and flung 
down into the room a bundle of old deeds. 

A mirute later he cried out again, and hastily descended, 
bringing with him a large bag, secured with twine, and co- 
vered with dus: and cobwebs. On opening it, notes and gold 
were fourd to a considerable amount. 

On being asked if he did not appear surprised or elated at 
such a discovery, Mrs. Accleton replied that he displayed 
much agitation, shed tears, and said that “ now he trusted the 
poor soul would rest in peace.” 

The expectation was not immediately fulfilled. Three 
days, indeed, elapsed in quiet, but, on the fourth, the noises 
recommenced worse than ever. 

Mr. Hart now proceeded to examine more closely into the 
affairs of the deceased, when certain debts were discovered 
still existing against her estate. These were scrupulously sa- 
tisfied, after which (the dead year, as Mrs. Radburn called it, 
being up) all disturbance ceased. 

Such are the facts of the B. ghost, detailed, by those ques- 
tioned, with all the appearance of perfect sincerity and good 
faith. They were undoubtedly respectable, and seemingly 
religious persons, impressed with a deep reverence for things 
divine. It may have been but fancy, still the idea certainly 
crossed the writer's mind, that the wonderful visitation to 
which these poor people believed themselves to have been 
subjected had had the effect of somewhat refining their coarse 
natures, and imparting to their language and manner a sort 
of dignity not usally characteristic of their class in life. 

Understanding that the reverend rector of B. had expressed 
doubts of the story, the writer inquired as to this point. 

“ Yes, yes, sir,” was the prompt reply. “ Mr. G. may say 
so, and think so, but seeing is believing, and not twent 
Mr. G.’s can convince us, four sane people, against the evi- 
dence of our own eyes and ears. Mr. G. is a very t nvy en- 
—_ but he has not seen what we saw.”—All the Year 

nd. 
Qs 


TWO SURREY LANDSCAPES. 
LESPRING. 


Apple-trees bunched with pink and white, 
King cups (Oberon’s) gilt and bright. 
Meadows speckled with spots of gold 
To-morrow will double a thousandfold. 
Rooks that strut as black and solemn, 
Under the poplar’s leafy column, 
As newly appointed pluralists. 
Elms that through the evening mists 
Look like giant mutes in gloom 
Gathered around a nation’s tomb. 
But this is the shadowy twilight time. 
Why should I sadden my April rhyme 
With ——- of night? No, let me sing 
Of the bird that throws from its ruffling wing 
The clover’s dew, while the thrush below 
Whistles so gay where thickest grow 
Ashes and hazels, and where till dark 
The cuckoo utters his one remark, 

Cuckoo! 


Il, SUMMER, 


The brown-faced mower, with sweeping scythe, 
Whose bright steel has cut its lavish tithe 
Of at ox-daisies as white as milk, 

And soft green grass-blades soft as silk, 
And those purple plumes that children bind 
In bunches tied with the sycamore rind, 

Is resting now beneath the shade 

The spreading, generous oak has made. 
That great brown jar has gurgling treasure 
To tr its thirsty master pleasure. 

And down the long grey swathes that lie 
Before him, flits the butterfly. 

Ah! spendthrift of the sunshine, see 

Those flowers you passed so carelessly 

But one hour since. Out idler gay, 

You've squandered all your little day. 
Night lurks behind that distant hill, 

Where the long ranks of firs are still, 

That hill with a drifting cloud for its crest, 
And a scarf of sunshine athwart its breast. 


Sunshine! 
—All the Year Round. 
——_~>>———_—__ 


FACES AND THEIR CONNOISSEURS. 


If a new Socrates felt himself called to find out what peo- 
ple’s fancied kuowledge amounts to, he could not probably 
select a better field for the employment of his erotetic test 
than the subject of the human countenance. If there is one 
class of phenomena which we should suppose, a priori, that 
everybody would be well acquainted with, it is the faces and 
features of his friends and companions. No aspect of inani- 
mate nature present themselves so frequently to his notice. 
No other objects force themselves on his attention more 
at by their interest and importance. A large part of 
his daily life consists in closely noting the changes which 
they undergo. To nearly every person the countenances of 
his intimate acquantances would appear to be what a tin 
section of the physical world is to the scientific specialist, his 
own pecular province of knowledge. And this first im- 
pression of the case is borne out ny people’s confidence in the 
exactness of their information upout the subject. A conside- 
rable part of the easy chit-chat that fills up the social life of 
the polite turns on points of esthetic interest in physiognomy. 
Every one has an independent opinion on facial beauty, and 
is able to cite glibly instances of any favorite gradation of 
Roman nose or Greek profile. The institution of family 
albums considerably favors this display of intelligence. The 





listless scanning of the monotonous pages which your polite 


visitor declares to be so exceedingly entertaining is accompa- 
nied by a running commentary, each face being classified 
with more or less precision, whether by reference to a gene- 
ral type, or by a vague comparison of individuals. It is 
noteworthy also that a large class of people are apt to pride 
themselves on their keenness of vision and tenacity of mem- 
ory in the matter of faces. We have the impression that 
most ladies are sensitive on this point; and, indeed, this 
accurate knowledge of facial form and movement may be 
said to be counted on by society as the natural possession of 
everybody. A person is pronounced to be provokingly dull 
if he fails to seize instantaneously a point of resemblance in 
a new countenance. The undefined features of the newly 
presentable infant must be suggestive of one of the parental 
stocks, or we shall be voted wanting in the powers of per- 
ception. So, again, one is expected by his friends to give an 
accurate and minute account of the features of bis last new 
lady acquaintance, or of the most recent novelty in the opera 
or the pulpit. To confess to a general indifference to peo- 
le’s type of features would be deemed unnatural or even 
inhuman. It seems always assumed that, “the proper study 
of mankind” being man, and the countenance forming the 
man par excellence, it is incumbent, on everybody to take 
careful note of all the specimens that come under his obser- 
vation. 

In view of these facts it might seem paradoxical to assert 
that most persons have the very faintest intellectual concep- 
tions of the peculiar characteristics of their friends’ faces. 
Yet the truth of this statement may be tested in a very sim- 
ple manner. Ask aman of average intelligence to describe 
in detail the features of one of his friends, and he will pro- 
bably falter and bungle as much as if you had suddenly 
called on him for one of Euclid’s long-forgotten demonstra- 
tions. He cannot say decidedly, perhaps, whether the face 
is broad or oval, whether the orbits are small or large, the 
iris brown or blue. His account will convince you that he 
can never have attentively studied the features in detail, ana 
that all his available knowledge of the person’s visible ap- 
pearance amounts to a very dim idea of heigbt, color of hair, 
and complexion, with some clearer notion perhaps of certain 
unimportant peculiarities which may happen to have spe- 
cially impressed him. Nor is this deficiency in the intel- 
lectual understanding of a face in its relations to general 
types of face and feature the only thing noticeable. It 
might likewise be shown that the observer lacks even a 
distinct mental image of the face in question. Psychologists 
are agreed that visual impressions are the most durable, in 
the form of images, of all the sensations; and it may be 
remembered that Mr. Mill makes a very interesting use of 
this fact in accounting for the instantaneous self-evidence of 
geometrical axioms. Yet we very much doubt whether ordi- 
nary persons are able to recall distinct mental pictures of the 
faces of their friends. This seems to follow from the errors 
most persons make with respect to identity. It is probable, 
in spite of such artistic fictions as one permits in comedy—as, 
for example, in the charming confusion of the “Twelfth 
Night”—that no two human faces (omitting other parts of 
the appearance) are so precisely alike as to leave an exact 
observer long in doubt about a person’s identity. Ants 
appear to hs hepelatiy undistinguishable to the human eye, 
and yet Mr. Darwin speaks of individual ants being recog- 
nised by their fellow-ants after a separation of four months. 
In like manner, it may be presumed, it 1s only inattention to 
minute differences that ever puzzles a person in the case of 
two similar men or women. There is a familiar game that 
owes all its point to this inattention. One or two well- 
known acquaintances in the company are hidden behind the 
window-curtains, the eyes only being exposed for a brief 
view to the rest of the company, who have to discover their 
owners. Yet, though this is the feature supposed to be most 
accurately known, we have seen most laughable confusions of 
identity resulting from the experiment. How very misty are 
most persons’ images of the faces of their friends, must be 
known to every artist. .When he draws an outline in chalks 
of « lady’s head, her relations will frequently pass the most 
ignorant criticisms on the form of the several parts. And, 
obviously, inability to recognise a recently-taken photograph 
shows ignorance of the form of the face concerned. These 
and a host of other facts prove pretty conclusively that ordi- 
nary people do not retain distinct images of their friends’ 
faces. There being in the mind nothing but a very hazy, 
undefined, residual picture with which comparison of the 
present impression may be made, nearly everybody who has 
not had some special artistic training is liable to an occasional 
blunder. 

The causes of this common intellectual dulness with respect 
to so very familiar an object are not very remote, though we 
do not know that psychologists have traced them out in this 
particular case. It must be clear, in the first place, that a 
human countenance, in all its peculiarities of detail is an ex- 
ceedingly complex object, which it requires « habit of analy- 
sis and delicate study to comprehend. Even without going 
into the numerical ratios of the several linear magnitudes, 
to note slight differences of distance and proportion—just 
those which often stamp the individuality of the face—is by 
no means an easy task. Possibly in most cases nothing but 
a measure of practice in drawing is able to give this delicacy 
of appreciation. So again, the clear perception of the vari- 
ous gradations of shading and color that make up the indi- 
vidua! complexion is far from being so common a faculty as 
is frequently imagined. Altogether one may say that a 
memory able to retain a distinct image of an individual face, 
aided by intellectual culture sufficient to analyse and classify 
its many points and aspects, is a gift which exceedingly few 
persons possess. 

But we require a much fuller and deeper explanation of the 
phenomenon than the recognition of the complexity and sub- 
tlety of a human face is capable of furnishing. It is a very 
trite remark that while one observer notes the form of a face 
twenty perhaps will note its expression. A twitching of the 
mouth or eye, or any other peculiarity of facial movement, 
is sure to strike attention, although the form of the forehead 
or chin entirely escapes observation. And this greater atten- 
tion to expressional or other movement is always the more 
observable in proportion as the face is familiar. Every 
reader may easily persuade himself of this by thinking of 
some intimate acquaintance, of whose face perhaps he re- 
members only some singular movement of the eyes or mouth. 
He cannot very probably recall the image of the whole face, 
but his idea ‘consists of a distinctly marked movement of 
some feature on a dim background representing nothing but 
a very general type of facial outline: The fact appears to be 
that though we may be struck by thecontour of a head or 
the disposition of the features ata first impression, familiarity 
soon renders us indifferent. Philosophers tell us that change 
of impression is a universal condition of consciousness. And 
it is probable that a familiar face, so far as it does not under- 





go change—that is to say, in its general outline, and the form 
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of the less mobile features—tends to impress the consciousness | 
with less and less distinctness. Being frequently recurrent | 
and unvarying impressions, they come, like the perpetual | 
din of a neighboring forge, to be scarcely noticed. On the 
other hand, a peculiarity of facial movement does not partake 
of this dead uniformity of character. Itrecurs but compara- 
tively seldom, and imprésses us always with some degree of 
intensity as a change from the accustomed position of the 
features. 

One other fact of equal or even greater importance has to 
be mentioned. If the human face were observed for its own 
sake only, as the form of a tree or the colors of a sunset, it is 
certain that we should know very much more about its pre- 
cise conformation. But the fact of its being before all other 
things a medium of expression for the person’s thoughts and 
feelings serves very largely to account for our ignorance of 
its peculiarities. This assertion may easily present a para- 
doxical aspect, and it will be necessary perhaps to justify it 

retty fully. It is a well-known law of association that frequent- 
'y recurring impressions which do not highly interest us in 
themselves, but are suggestive of other highly interesting facts, 
come to be approximately unconscious elements in our trains 
of ideas. A very striking instance of this is aftorded by our 
customary reading. It is obvious that the swiftest glance at 
the general shape of a printed word suffices to call up its 
represented idea. The process is too brief to allow of sepa- 
rate consideration of the letters. And a curious result of 
this inattention is, that when we do concentrate attention on 
the individual elements we frequently feel a degree of strange- 
ness attaching to them; the word now seems altogether 
wrong, it is no longer our familiar sign. Who has not, in 
writing a letter, frequently hesitated about the spelling of a 
familiar word, especially when such writing is taken up after 
a considerable period of inactivity? The case we are now 
considering is very similar to that of literal signs. An artist 
may study a face “ an und fur sich,” as the German _philoso- 
pher would word it; but most péTsons are chiefly concerned 
with the mental features which it roughly serves to indicate. 
Some amount of attention to a face is of course indispensable 
to every such interpretation. The lady physiognomist who 
pride’ herself in her easy detection of character imagines she 
has also the highest degree of knowledge of the face itself. 
But, in fact, such knowledge is of the loosest character, the 
attention not only being restricted to movemeyts which are 
supposed to be expressional, but being, even in this case, so 
fugitive and unproductive of after-impression. That is to 
say, as soon as we are able to interpret the physiognomic 
data in any individual countenance, our attention passes 
more and more from the physical movement to the conscious 
feeling expressed. It is probable, for the same reason, that 
before this interpretation is complete, we know very much 
more about the play of features than we do afterwards. 
Children, it may be conjectured, if they had the requisite 
command of ideas and words, would be much better qualified 
than adults for describing what may be called the physical 
geography of a face. And there is little doubt that in pro- 
portion as a face is new, or its movements peculiar, we are 
the better able to speak definitely of its intrinsic characteris- 
tics. A traveller who lights on a new and quaint type of 
savage race has little difficulty in carefully noting their facial 
peculiarities; for his attention cannot so easily be diverted to 
the emotional and other states of mind which they usually 
express. ° 

A curious importance is given to this subject of facial 

knowledge by its legal bearings. When a question of life or 
»roperty is found to depend infer alia on people’s power of 
identifying their acquaintances, the right apprehension of 
what such power actually amounts to is a very desirable 
attainment. If everybody could be brought to study pecu- 
liarities of face as an object in itself, there would certainly be 
a great simplification of one difficult problem in legal evidence. 
Possibly at some future day we shall hear of an educational 
reformer advocating for our elementary schools some amount 
of practical knowledge of form such as can only be obtained 
by drawing from natural objects. “And certainly if this 
resulted in nothing else than a higher average of intelligence 
about the subject of faces, it would be of scarcely inferior 
utility to an acquaintance with the elements of music. But, 
however this may be, the difficulties in the way of a general 
accurate knowledge of the human countenance in its indi- 
vidual diversities do not seem capable of easy removal.— 
Saturday Review. 
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SCRAPS FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 
BY A GEOLOGIST. 
MIND WHO SHAVES YOU. 


A geological tramp has even more reason than other pedes- 
trians to keep his knapsack light, for he has to carry his tools, 
as wellas the specimens he collects from day to day. Hence, 
he usually leaves his shaving tackle at home, and either cul- 
tivates his beard, or trusts to finding some one, from tinie to 
time, who will remove it for him. I belong to the latter class 
—though it has its disadvantages. 

I once said to mine host— 

“ Where does your village barber live ’” 

“T am sorry to say we have none. There is, however, a 
man just below who'll shave you. He’s a carpenter by trade 
but he’s a pretty good hand at the razor, and, if he’s at home; 
will be very glad to have a customer.” 

{ started at once to the carpenter's house, preferred my re- 
quest to be shaved, and was duly seated and lathered. Then 
came a lengthened operation of strapping the razor, which I 
watched with considerable interest, and soon saw that the 
operator was decidedly heavy-handed. The “fine edge” be- 
ing supposed to be at length secured, the good man placed 
his left arm round my neck, and drew my head to his side, 
where he held it with the grib of a vice, seized my nose be- 
tween his fingers and thumb, and began to scrape—now 
holding his breath, then letting the hot, pent-up flood deluge 
my head, whilst he relieved his feelings with’a series of 
grunts. Good heavens, what an infliction! I had heard of 
the rude razors with which the maritime barbers shaved 
those who for the first time crossed the equinoctial line, and 
I could only conclude that I was being flayed by one of them. 
I could hot help “ making eyes,” nor could the said eyes help 
overflowing with what might have been mistaken for tears. 
Catching sight of these symptoms, the operator desiste¢, and 
remarked— 

“T reckon he goeth hard.” 

I could only respond— 

“ T reckon he doth.” 

Then came another laborious attempt to get up a“ fine 
edge ;” and after a while, I was again embraced and tortured. 
Ultimately came the release—when my beard was gone, cer- 
tainly ; but so also was more of my skin than was desirable. 
1 paid the carpenter-barber handsomely, as he distinctly told 





,, that’s what'll be done in this case, in my opinion, if they 


me; but, instead of being for services rendered, it was in gra- 
titude for my deliverance. 

On another occasion, when I had nearly a week's beard on, 
I entered a considerable and ancient town on the right bank 
of a beautiful river. Catching sight of a barber's pole down 
a bye-street, I proceeded thither before going elsewhere in 
the town, opened the door, and asked to be shaved. When I 
came in, two fellows of villainous aspect were playing with 
thimbles and peas. Instantly, one of them lifted a twap-door 
in the floor and vanished, uttering something as he disap- 
peared which I did not understand. ‘ 

Whilst the barber, with whom I was alone, placed a chair 
for me, I studied him. He was a dwarf, with one leg longer 
than the other, a fearful hunch on his back, a horrible squint, 
and a sad asthma; and his room and person were filthy. 
nevertheless, took the chair, was duly lathered, and he was 
deftly using his razor. When the steel was at my throat, the 
horrible thought rushed on me, “ What an utter fool I am to 
trust myself alone in the hands of a man like this. He must 
see by my knapsack, and the state of my boots and dress, 
that I have this moment entered the town, and probably am 
known to no one in it. He cannot but believe that I have 
money about me, and will cut my throat, secure my purse, 
and throw my body through the trap-door to his companion 
fiend in the cellar below.” But he did nothing of the kind. 
His razor did not “ go hard,” he shaved me delightfully, and 
was very grateful for what he got. On the spot, however, I 
resolved never to get shaved again under such circum- 
stances. 


THE KITCHEN SETTLE. 


In the kitchen of ordinary village and wayside inns, there 
is a very cosy seat known as the Seétle. It may be defined as 
a form, frequently more or less curvilineal, capable of seating 
five or six persons, and having a continuous wooden back 
extending from the floor to five or six feet above it. So far 
asI have observed, the settle belongs to those who habitually 
spend their evenings at the house, most of whom, however, 
“= cheerfully resign for an evening in favor of a stranger. 

he Parlor of such houses is commonly much less inviting 
than the kitchen, especially when the occupant of the former 
has all his writing fairly disposed of, and has no companion. 
The kitchen company, moreover, are the true representatives 
of the district, with its folk-lore, its gossip, and its usages. I 
have accordingly spent many an evening amongst them. 

On one of these occasions, I found an animated discussion 
in progress respecting the probable disposal of the _ of a 
woman of the neighborhood, who, the day before, had taken 
her own life. There was a unanimous belief that she was 
perfectly sane at the time, and that it would be “ found so, 
when she was crowned.” Then came the question: “ How 
would she be berrid?’ One party contended that a grave 
would be dug at a four-cross lane, the body would be thrown 
into it and covered up, and then a stake would be driven 
through it. Others held that, though that was undoubtedly 
the usage in “ old times,” it had fallen into disrepute and 
desuetude, and would certainly not be followed in the case 
under discussion. The body, they held, would be laid in the 
parish churchyard, but without any religious service; and 
what, they would like to know, could be worse than that? 
I was appealed to, but could only reply that 1 was without 
any experience in such cases. 

A good deal of rustic eloquence was expended ; but it ap- 
parently produced no other result than that of slightly ruf- 
fling the temper of the disputants. Happily, this was pre- 
vented from becoming at all serious by the entry of a farmer 
and his wife. The former, having requested that his horse 
might be brought out as soon as possible, ordered a glass of 
“gin grog,” which he now and then pressed on his wife, 
“just to moisten her lips a bit.” This she complied with ; 
and, having been informed of the discussion, spent the inter- 
vals in throwing a new light on it, in the following words :— 

“ You know, I b’ant one of these parts. I was born and 
brought up in —— parish, near ——. Just before I was 
married, there was a young woman in our parish who poi- 
soned herself, just like that poor foolish creetur did yester- 
day—God forgive her! When her was crowned, ‘twas 
brought in that her know’d what her was about, and meant 
to do it. Everybody thought her 'd be berrid at a four-cross 
road, and have a stake drove through her; for, you know, 
that’s the law of theland. But her belonged to a good family, 
and they wouldn't agree to it, but wanted the passon to bury 
her just as if nothing had happened. He said he dare not do 
it, for twas more than his gown was wuth. He told ’em the 
body couldn’t be so much as berrid in the churchyard, for 
the ground was consecrated—let alone her being carried into 
the church, or his reading the booryal service over her. The 
family had great friends, who went to the bishop for’em, and 
he directed them to dig a grave in the churchyard so deep as 
to be below the consecrated ground ; that the body wasn't to 
be took into the church, and the service wasn’t to be read ; 
but her was to be berrid, quiet and private like, in that deep 
grave. And that was done. I didn’t go to the poor thing’s 
foonerl, for—I remember’t as if twas but yesterday—I was 
that nervous | couldn't go; but sever! people that i know’d 
very well did go, and they said—I’ve heerd ’em tell o’t many 
many times—they said that as they was letting down the 
cottin, the moment it got below the consecrated part, the 
most terrible screeches and howlings was a heerd, and they 
was glad to throw in the earth as fast as they could. And 


don’t bring it in that her was out of her mind at the time. 
You mark my words!” 

The gossips nodded to one another, as much as to say— 
“ That's a new, and by no means unsatisfactory view of the 
case. 

, I Mt bold enough to open the follewing conversation with 
the lady— ; 

“ How deep was the consecrated ground ?” 

“ Oh, "bout nine or ten feet, | reckon.” 

a What caused the screechings and howlings you spoke 
of 2” 
“Why, the devil and his dandy-dogs. They were waiting 
for the body ; and they got it, you may be quite sure, down 
there in the unconsecrated ground.” 

The latter answer was precisely what I expected—having 
often heard of the dandy-dogs and their avocations. 

Having finished the story and the gin and water, and their 
horse being ready, the farmer and his wife bade us good 
night, and jeft for home ; when the landlord remarked— 

7 — =| a nraletgule woman. *Tis plain 
to see her’t e best edication. They say her keep’ 
all he’s books.” sind — 

I left the next day, and have never heard what was the 
verdict at the coroner’s inquest. 

On another occasion, | found among the village notables 
the head gardener of a coy ayy lord? who path the 


all doubtful cases, the appeal was to him ; and he accepted as 
his due, and with suitable dignity, the homage paid him. In 
the course of the somewhat desultory conversation, in which 
I was allowed to take a part, I chanced to mention the name 
of Oliver Cromwell; on which our friend the gardener in- 
formed the company that “ Oliver Cromwell was a very great 
man ; he was a good botanist, and—better still—a practical 
gardener. I have,” he continued, “an excellent book on 
gardening, which he wrote; and the frontispiece is Oliver 
Cromwell himself, with a spade in his hand. He must have 
been dead now—let me see—I should say, tully twenty 
years.” : . 
The company received the information with perfect gravity, 
and apparently without the least suspicion that iheir oracle 


I,| had probably confounded Old Noll with Mr. John Abercrom- 


bie, the author of several works on gardening, who died very 
early in the present century. 


CASUAL PUPILS. 


I have frequently been much pleased at the interest mani- 
fested by working men—especially miners—in geological 
questions and discussions. With a geological friend, I once 
left a large mine, accompanied by the captain or chief super- 
intendent—a well-informed, thoughtful man, who had 1isen 
from the ranks. He had shown us over the works, and was 
walking with us to the neighboring town, about four miles 
distant. Our road lay through a district of considerable in- 
terest, displaying, amongst other things, elvan dikes travers- 
ing the stratified rocks ; while on the surface of the country 
there were several large boulders of distant derivation. These 
naturally formed the subjects of our conversation, and we 
stopped from time to time to note the phenomena more care- 
fully. 

A party of miners, who had “ just come to grass”—in 
other words, had come up from their work underground— 
left the mine very soon after us, and were observed, when 
they overtook us, to regulate their paceso as to keep within 
hearing. About two miles from the mine the road divided— 
one branch leading to the town, whilst the other and less im- 
portant led to the miners’ cottages. Instead, however, of 
turning off there, as they ordinarily did, they followed at our 
heels; and this fact seemed to annoy the captain, as he feared 
they were going to the town, and might be tempted to some 
public-house. ite accordingly turned, and said— 

“T hope you are not going to the town?” 

And one of them replied— 

“No, sir; but we want to ‘hear what you've got to say 
*bout elvan courses and that; and, as it won’t take us much 
further, we're going on to the next lane end—about half a 
mile further on.” 

The reply was, of course, more than satisfactory ; and we 
induced them to join us, and share in the conversation. 


I once requested an innkeeper in a small hamlet to get me 
a guide to a point on the coast said to be of great interest, 
but difficult to hit. He very soon brought me his “ brother 
John”—a fine, stalwart young fellow, the occupier of a small 
adjacent farm—who offered to be my companion to the cliffs. 
The distance was about two miles, over a fine table of moor- 
land, and commanding an excellent view of the sea. Of 
course, we beguiled the way with talk, which John thus 
opened— : 

“T’ve heerd that the people think a good deal of the scen- 
ery hereabout, especially where we’re going ; and many stran- 
gers come from distant parts, quite a good way up the coun- 
uy bed zee it. I s’poze that’s what makes you wish to go 
there ?” 

“Well, the scenery is spoken very highly of, and I quite 
expect to be much delighted with it; but my main object is 
to examine the rocks, to see what they are, how they lie, and 
— they contain any fossils—as I quite expect they 
will.” 

“Oh!” 

This last word was obviously pronounced in order to avoid 
saying nothing; but John’s puzzled look was much more 
— cant, as it — told me that he had no idea of. 
what I had been speaking. During the rest of the walk out, 
we talked of the weather, and the state of the crops; and 
he pointed out such objects as he thought likely to interest 
me. At length we found ourselves at the foot of the cliff; 
and almost immediately a black patch in the bluish-gray slate 
presented itself, and, as I expected, proved to be a fragment 
of the well-known Devonian fossil, Steganodictyum—now 
known to be fish. The moment its true character was dis- 
closed, 1 was down on my knees, with hammer and chisel, 
endeavoring to extract it; whilst John exclaimed— 

“ Why, what be about ?” 

“ Do you see this black patch ?” 

“’Ees, I zee it plain enough.” 

“ Well, that’s a fossil, and I’m trying to get it out.” 

“ Oh, that’s a fossil, is it? What is a fossil ?” 

“ Sit down, John, and Pll.try to explain. Do you suppose 
there are any dead shells, or fish bones, lying on the bottom 
of the sea yonder ?” 

“ Of course there is.” 

“ What is the state of the river, in yonder beautiful valley, 
after heavy rain?” 

“ Why, very muddy.” 

“ When there’s a very heavy gale, throwing violent waves 
on this cliff, does the cliff ever give way ?” 

_ “Ob, yes—there’s always some part or other of it wast- 
ing. 

“Very well. Now, the mud which the river brings down 
from the country, as well as that which the waves tear from 
the cliffs, finds its way to the sea, as you know; and, sooner 
or later, it settles on the bottom of the sea, and buries up such 
remains of dead animals or vegetables as may be lying there, 
and ferms a new sea bottom; on which, by and by, other 
shells, and things of that nature, will find their way; and 
these will be buried in their turn. Now, if this work goes 
on for a very long time, the mud and sand carried into the 
sea will form a very thick mass; and if you can suppose it 
to becone more or less hard, it will be a rock, with remains 
of dead animals in it. And if it should from any cause get 
raised above the sea, the waves would begin to break it up, 
little by little, just as they break up the rock on which we 
are sitting; and, after a while, any person who carefully 
looked for them would be able to see the shells, and fish bones, 
and so on, that had been buried very long before, and he 
would call them fossils.” 

“But do you mean to say that that’s the way that black 
thing got into this rock *” 

“ Yes, that’s what I mean to say.” 

“ Was this rock mud once?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Not made when the world was made ?” 

“Oh, dear, no. It was made very long since. There are 





end of the settle nearest the fire, and played Sir Oracle. In 
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made in the same way, and some of them are much older, ¢and creaking to a degree that seemed to threaten falling to! 
and others much newer, than this.” | pieces. 

“Well, you duce opened my eyes. Tl tell’ee what ’tis—| Picture to yourselves, you who have not been on shipboard, 
I've lived longer this morning than in all the years of my | a gloomy, low-ceiled prison, with stout beams crossing every 
life before So, that’s a fossil, is it? Was it a shell or a fish | here and there, the light stealing feebly through the little ear; aud I started back with the knowledye that a bullet had 
bone ?” | windows, the air you breath hot, foul, and stifling, the hateh | just passed through the cabin door and whistled by my head. 

“ There's a difference of opinion about it at present. None | above you battened down, so that, save at special times, there | ‘oupl 


We had hardly nerved ourselves for our task, and the mate 
was holding up his hand as a signal as he unlocked the door, 
when we were staggered by the sharp report of a pistol, 
simultaneous with which there was a dull thud close by my 








of them are very perfect ; and some say it’sa piece of sponge, | 


whilst others think it’s a part of a fish.” 

“Well, never mind! "Tis a fossil. Let me look at ‘en, and 
then I'll try to find some.” 

He accordingly proceeded to inspect the rocks,and in a 
few minutes cricd out—* Here’s one,” “* Here’s another ;” and, 
in a short time, detected several good specimens. 

On our journey back, John asked me numerous questions, 
most of them very pertinent, an] some of them by no means 
easy toanswer. At the inn I betook myself to the “ parlor,” 
in order to greater quietude for writing. John felt himself 
happier in the kitchen; but, as the one room opened out of 
the other, I frequently heard my zealous disciple repeat to 
the villagers who came in from time to time—though with 
sundry modifications and some errors—the lecture he had 
heard in the morning; the invariable peroration being— 

“Tl tell’ee what ’tis—I’ve lived longer this morning than 
ever I lived all the years of my life betore.”—Once a Week. 


—_—__ >—__-—_—_ 
KING ALFRED'S WILL. 


(‘* I give to my wife Ealswithe, three manors: Wantage, 
because [ was born there ; Lamborne, because I dwelt there ; 
and Wickham, because I fought there.” } 


Thus, very near a thousand years ago 
Willed Aifred, unto whom we English owe 
Noble achievement and a high example. 
Defeat could never lay his courage low ; 
Patient he was until he smote the foe, 
And his reward was ample. 


Great King was Alfred, though his folk were few ; 
‘Yo heroic thought and deed 1s greatness due : 
And the ‘Truth-teller was an absolute hero. 
No despot he, with acts of sanguine hue, 
Surrounded by a fulsome, flattering crew, 
No sensual scoundrel-Nero. 


His will’s a poem. See, he leaves his wife 
‘Lhe Berkshire manor where he entered life, 
Under the chalk downs, ancient lazy Wantage. 
He leaves her Lamborne, where his memory’s rife, 
And Wickham, where with the Dane in deadly strife, 
He wou no mean advantage. 


Ten centuries have passed ; but Alfred still, 
‘The man of perfect truth and steadfast will, 
Among us it is easy to discover: 
Who fights his foes with tranquil, patient skill, 
Knowing that justice must its weird fulfil, 
Who is a loyal lover. 
—All the Year Round. 


—_———_——__—. 
A RONDEAU. 


At my last ball became I bounden thrall 
'‘’o Love, and by Love's tender hands and small 
Was taken, ere my heart was well aware, 
In toils of grey eyes and warm golden hair, 
Which graced a woman most divinely tall. 


Nay, though I see a hundred times the fall 
Of hopeful corn, and hear the cuckoo call, 
I shall see none as herI saw so fair 
At my last ball! 
Who fills long nights with bitterness and gall—, 
Have I not cause, good cause, since all things pall 
Before her beauty, for sad dreams and care ? 
Such sour fruit that sweet kiss from soft lips bare 
For me, without one thought of harm at all, 
At my la-t ball! J. M. 
—Belgracia. 
————__>————. 


WITH VILLAINOUS SAUTPETRE. 


We had not been ten days at sea before my mind misgave 
me, and I began to dread an unfortunate termination to our 
voyage, for matters had gone wrong from the very beginning. 
Tiere had been trouble with the crew, who seemed to have 
an idea that perennial drunkenness was the proper state of 
men’s existence; and who, as long as a sixpence lasted, 
obstinately refused to go on board, in many cases having to 
be hauled from the wharf over the side like so much sus- 
pended animation. Then when we had been warped out 
into the river, and were lying awaiting the captain, we found 
that he had been taken suddenly and violently ill, so that a 
weck’s delay followed, ending in a fresh appointment, and 
the coming of a new captain—a man of @ quiet genial aspect, 
whose presence seemed to augur a termination of our trou- 
bles, and he was welcomed accordingly. 

For a merchantman outward-bound is by no means the 
paradise existing in the minds of ardent school-boys, bitten 
with a longing tor a life at sea. Twenty-four hours of the 
life on board and its discomforts, effectually sickened me ; 
but then I had chosen my vessel for reasons of economy, 
knowing that every five pound note would be, perhaps, of 
priceless value in my new home ; so 1 made up my mind not 
to be discontented, but to bear all that fell to my lot. I had 
taken my passage to Buenos Ayres, with the full intention 
of roughing it for some years to come, and therefore I argued 
that it would be cowardly to turn tail at the first trouble that 
fell to my share. But reaily it was trying work, in spite of 
the strongest determination. The sailors were soon in that 
pleasant state of despondent misery which succeeds a long 
debauch, and, as if giving the unfortunate passengers the 
credit of being the cause of their sufferings, lost no oppor- 
tunity of visiting the said sufferings upon their heads. I 
said upon their heads, but the feet as frequently suffered, 
buckets of water being dashed upon them—of course acci- 
dentally—if we ventured on deck during holy-stoning 
times. We came to grief, too, over ropes, over the stowing 
of cargo, and in a variety of ways during those first days— 
our sea-going friends looking upon us as an inferior race of 
beings, whom, as lubbers, it was their duty to afflict. But by 
dint of good-temper, this was all pretty well got over, in time 
for the rough weather we encountered down Channel, and 
right away across the Bay of Biscay, sufficiently bad to con- 
fine us all, sick and well, below hatches for many a dreary 
day of pitching and tossing, with the ship’s timbers groaning 


is no communication with the deck; and nearly every fel- 
low-passenger either bemoaning his hard fate, or else groan- 
ing as he lies prone ia the helpless misery of sea-sickness. 1 
think that if all the miseries of a rough voyage could be fore- 
seen, these who take trips to far-off lands would be greatly 
reduced in numbers. . 

~ A couple of days’ respite came at last in the shape of fine 
weather; and in the reaction produced by the bright sun- 
shine, and free brisk air we breathed on deck, the troubles 
of the past were forgotten. The captain stiil seemed all that 
was genial and pleasant; but there was a flushed and heavy 
look in his countenance that I did not like, and before long I 
had another opinion upon the subject; for, in conversation, 
I found that the second mate had been at the same school as 
myaelf; and together we went over the old days and com- 
pared notes, as I walked the deck with him far into his 
watch. 

The weather turned foul once more, but this time, through 
the mate, I contrived to stay on deck, when, to my surprise, 
I found that the greater part of the duty was shifted on to the 
chief mate, the captain seldom showing on deck. 

“No, I don’t think it’s from cowardice,” said my friend to 
me, as we walked the deck that night, when the gale had 
somewhat moderated. “ Of course this is in confidence.” 

I nodded. 

“ Well,” he continued, “I don’t know what to make of 
him ; sometimes I think he’s mad, and sometimes that he is 
given todrinking. How he got appointed to this ship, I can’t 
tell. Mr. — don’t say anything, but he is one of those men 
who think all the more; and of course he'll be particularly 
careful, lest the captain should think that, as first mate, he is 
jealous because the command was not placed in his hands.” 

No more was then said; but before many days had passed, 
we found that the man who had been entrusted with a fine 
vessel, a valuable cargo, and more than all, the lives of pas- 
sengers and crew, was one of those unfortunate beings who, 
not content with the enjoyment of the good things of this 
life, are in the habit of having intemperate outbreaks, when 
the impulse to drink, commencing, perhaps, with the stimu- 
lants taken in some time of peril, grows perfectly uncon- 
trollable, and culminates at length in one of those horrible 
fits of mania known as delirium tremens. 

It was enough to make any landsman nervous as to our fate, 
should the heavy weather continue ; but there was still the 
satisfaction of knowing that the two mates were thorough 
seamen, who would, no doubt, take upon themselves the 
management of the ship, should there be any real danger. 
These feelings did not trouble me long, for, the weather again 
brightening, hope rose, and day after day glided pleasantly by. 
We saw but tittle of the captain, and only learned that he 
was confined by indisposition 1o his cot, the cause of this 
indisposition being only known to afew; but I could see that 
the first-mate, Mr. Ray, looked more anxious than usual ; 
and taking the opportunity of being on deck one night, I had 
a long talk with my friend, to learn that the captain only re- 


|Then came a lond harsh laugh, followed by a couple more 
| pistol-shots, both of which passed through the panel of the 
| door. 

| [ need hardly say that we beat a retreat directly; and as 
| we Stood once more on deck, the first-mate wiped the perspira- 
tion from his forehead, and looked from one to the other, as 
much as to say: What shall we do? 

It was indeed a trying position; and for a few moments no 
one spoke. ‘Then Mr. Ray seemed to recover himself, and 
spoke out firmly and quietly: 

** We should only be casting away our lives if we were to go 
in now. ‘The only plan I can suggest is to watch him through 
the skylight, and go in when he 1s asleep.” 

“*T don't think he can do any mischief in the meantime,” I 
said; ‘* but we must seize him soon.” 

** Mischief!” said the old sailor drily. ‘‘ Well, I dunno ; 
but what if he keep on popping off that revolver thing! We 
shall be having a bullet in amongst the powder, and a blow- 
up.” 

“Powder ?” I said. 

“Yes; in the magazine.” 

“Is there powder on board?” I said with a strange tremor 
in my voice, as I turned to Anderson. 

**Yes, a heavy lot of it,” he said huskily; and as he spoke 
his eyes glanced involuntarily in the direction of the boats, 

Another shot made us all start; and now passengers and 
crew began to collect, eagerly asking what was wrong—ques- 
tions, though, which, in dread of a rush at the boats, we forbore 
to answer. 

The peril, though, was indeed great, for in one small cabin, 
especially strengthened for its reception, a large quantity of 
powder was stored; and if one bullet happened to pass 
throngh, the chances were that the heat evolved in its passage 
would explode it all, and in a moment the whole vessel would 
be blown to atoms. 

There were two courses open tous; to seize the boats at 
once, and push off; or make a bold and manly effort to sub- 
due the madman, in whose hands our lives seemed now to 
hang. 

The same feeling must have pervaded all our breasts as we 
stood looking at one another, and then I saw the old sailor 
wet the palms of his hands and rub them gently together. 

** We must run in on him, Master Ray,” he said. 

** Could we not shoot him down through the skylight ?” said 
the chief-mate ; and then, as if blushing at his own proposition, 
he added hastily: ‘* No, no; that would be like murder. We 
must dash in on him at all risks. But what's that? Look out; 
he’s coming on dee :.” 

As he spoke, we heard the cabin door unlocked; then the 
rattling of keys and the crashing of a door, when Ray cautiously 
peered down the hatch ; and as he kneeled there yizing dowa 
[ could see a tremor running through his whole frame, and 
when at last he turned to us, his voice fwas so husky as to be 
almost inaudible, when he whispered: *‘ He’s got into the 
powder room !” 

1 shall never forget his countenance as he gazed up at us 





covered from one fit to seek the means for bringing on 
another. e 
“Pity we did not leave him behind altogether,” Is said at 


ast. 

“T’ve thought so a dozen times,” said my friend, * for this 
sailing with a madman on board does not suit my book.” 

The days glided slowly by with varying weather. The hot 
latitudes were reached. There was a little horse-play as we 
crossed the line; then a shark was caught, and at times a 
dolphin or bonito ; and at last, panting with the heat, we lay 
beneath the almost vertical sun, without a breath of wind to 
fill the sails as they hung from the yards, the vessel gently 
rolling in the swell as the sea heaved and fell without so 
much as a ripple visible. Rough coverings were rigged up; 
but in spite of all that coald be done to mitigate it, the heat 
was unbearable, beating down upon our heads, and reflected 
from the sea, which shone like a vast mirror of polished 
metal. Gaping seams with the tar oozing forth, rails and 
stanchions so heated that a hand could not be borne upon 
them, and the ’tween decks stifling as an oven, it was no 
wonde1 that we were constantly longing for the comparative 
cool of the night; but even then there was not time for the 
temperature to grow much lower before the sun once more 
rose, each day apparently hotter than the last. 

We were seated one evening, watching the last glow of 
the setting sun, when Anderson, the second-mate, made the 
remark, that he thought a change was coming; and then 
our attention was taken up by Mr. Ray passing close by 
us, and descending as if to the captain’s cabin. 

“ How has he been to-day ?” I said,as Mr. Ray disappeared. 

“ Worse than ever,” was the reply. “If L were Ray, I'd 
make a prisoner of him, and take sole command. He'd be 
quite justified in so doing.” 

Further conversation was cut short by the reappearance of 
the mate, who beckoned hastily to my companion. 

“Something wrong,” he exclaimed, as he leaped to his feet ; 
and quite as quickly 1 followed him to the hatchway. 

— heavens, Anderson !” exclaimed Mr. Ray, “ what's 
to be done? He’s raving mad.” 
“Have you no medicines ?” 

“Medicines? Yes; but how are we to deal with a man 
in his state? Just listen.” 

In effect, as he ceased speaking, therecame from below 
the sonnd of breaking chairs, smashing glass, and a noise as 
of some one leaping from side to side of the cabin, followed 
by a tremendous battering at the door. 

“ T’'ve locked him in,” said Ray, “ for he’s not fit to come on 
deck. But get help, and we must secure him, and strap 
him into his cot.” 

A short consultation was held ; and then it was decided to 
call one of the old seamen, a sturdy quiet man, and to do all 
as quietly as possible, so as not to alarmthe rest of the pas- 
sengers and crew. 

Anderson fetched the old sailor, who came rolling up, turn- 
ing the lump of tobacco in his mouth; and from his remark 
it evidentShe had been enlightened upon the business in 
hand. 

“Ah,” he growled, “what a thing it is as any one will go 
on wasting precious liquors, and turning blessings into pyson ? 
I knowed th is would be the end on it.” 

“Don’t preach, man,” said Ray angrily, “ but come along. 
Now lo ok here,” he whispered as we descended ; “ as soon as 
Lopen the door, all step quietly in together. He’ll dash at 
us the same as he did fat me a while age; but he can only 
tackle one man at once,so that while he is engaged the 
others must secure him,” 


I said. 





fixed—rigid to a degree, For a tev, moments, horror and 
dread of impending death seemed to have robbed him of all 
power. ‘Then he sprang up, the man once more, 

** Quick !” he exclaimed, ‘‘ for your lives.” 

Then leading the way, he dashed down the cabin stairs, we 
following him, but only to find our progress arrested by the 
closed door, which resisted aH our efforts. 

** Listen !” whispered Ray ; and then he continued : 
heavens, if he were to fire now !” 

The next moment there was a sound which seemed to make 
every nerve in my body thrill, and L frankly own that had 
my limbs obeyed my will, I shonld have rushed on deck, 
seized a coop or grating, and leaped over the side, for plainly 
enough to be heard came a sharp crackling noise, and it 
wanted not the mate's word to enlighten us as he hissed out : 
** Lucifers !” 

‘*Here, quick, for God's sake!” exclaimed Anderson. 
**Look here; we are forcing the wrong way at the door.” 

He dragged at it, but in vain, fora few minutes, till, run- 
ning on deck, the old sailor returned in an instant with « 
couple of marine-spikes, which were inserted just as we once 
more heard the crackle of a match. 

“Quick! it’s for dear life!” cried Ray; and the door 
crashed, gave way, and flew open, to reveal to us, standing, 
perfectly unmoved by our forcible entry, the captain holding 
a lighted splint to an iron-bound chest, which was already 
blackened and charred at the edge. 

For a few moments, we could none of us stir. It seemed as 
if at the slightest motion on oar part, the chest—which I 
afterwards learned was filled with cartridges, for the supply 
of one of the petty armies engaged in the Paraguayan war— 
would explode, followed by the other chests and kegs piled 
around, Then came the captain's low chuckling laugh, and 
we heard him say: ‘‘ This will drive you out, then, strong as 
you are.” 

Then, with a gesture of impatience, he threw down the 
burnt-out splint, took a fresh match from the box he held, 
and was about to strike it, when with a ery that did not sound 
human, Anderson leaped upon him, and with one tremendous 
blow struck him down, trampling on him the next moment 
as he applied his moist lips to the charred aud suoking edge 
of the chest. 

The captain was not stunned, thongh; and directly after, 
a fearfal struggle took place amid these kegs, my part being 
confined to the securing of the match-box, which I tore froin 
his hand, trembling as [ did so, lest it shoald explode, Thea 
came the loud pauting breathing of the wretched man, as, 
held down by four strong men, he bowed his body up again 
|andagain with a power that was almost superhuman, 


“Good 


Bat the danger was now passed ; and without losing a mo- 
meat, we dragged him out into his own cabin. Water was 
abundantly applied to the charred side of the box; and Mr. 
Ray's first act was to make the carpenter screw up the door 
in a way that restored confidence as every screw was driven 
in. I say bis first act; for his second was to sit down on the 
deck and cover his face with his hands, and remain in that 
position for fully half an hour. 

Constant watching, binding, and the use of the potent 
drugs, placed the captain out of the reach of means to place 
us again in peril. Bat though a breeze sprang up the next 
day, and oar well-managed ship prosperously finishod her 
voyage, I never lay down to sleep the rest of the time with- 
out a shudder, and never once dropped off without waking 
with a start froma horrible dream of seeing the captain, 
matchbox in hand, applying a light to the edge of the car- 
tridge-chest.— Chambers's Journal, 
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THE ALBION. 


| Aveust 26, 1871. 








AMUSEMENTS. 





BOOTH’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week, Little Lotta. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DU- 
ring the week, Lydia Thompson. 


NIBLO’S GARDEN.—MONDAY, AND DURING THE 
week, ‘* FRITZ.” 


WOOD'S MUSEUM.—MONDAY, AND DURING THE 
week, “LOLA.” 




















SPECIAL NOTICES. 





A REMOVAL. 
GEORGE C. ALLEN 


has removed from 113 to 841 Broedway, four doors below Fourteenth 
street. Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry at lowest prices. 





OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot, 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 


THE ALBION. 


- PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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THE BALLOT IN ENGLAND. 


The House of Lords, by a decisive majority, has concluded 
not to take up the Ballot bill this session. The lateness of 
the stage at which it was introduced is alleged as the reason, 
but it is plainly to be seen that this is only the ostensiblé 
cause. The true solution of the matter lies deeper. The 
Lords do not believe, any more than gentlemen do outside 
of the legislative body, that the introduction of the Ballot 
will cause any great reform in English politics, or that it is 
advisable at all to begin this system of voting. Years ago 
there was only one idea in this country on the subject, and 
that was in favor of secrecy. But the experience of New 
York and Philadelphia, not to mention other cities, shows 
that the ballot can be made a perfect farce, and that the de. 
cision of the people at the polls can be replaced by that of 
adroit tricksters, who count candidates in and out after the 
close of the day. The election in New York has become a 
nullity; there are enough votes added by cheating inspectors 
and clerks to render the decision certain, and to make the 
political jugglers laugh at those who stood all day at the 
polls, The Upper House was undoubtedly right in wishing 
for more time to consider the measure brought before it, and 
to provide amendments, if it should finally conclude to 
pass the bill, Safeguards are requisite which we do not, but 
ought to have here. We cannot, of course, say what would 
have been the result of the bill had it been earlier intro- 
duced, so that the Lords might have acted upon it. It would 
probably have been rejected, although the increased power 
of those who believe in the democratic theory would 
have ultimately compelled its acceptance. We are beginning 
to feel the effects of mob rule here, and we presume the same 
reign is inevitable in England. Like causes will produce like 
results. 

Self government seems to have failed in the cities of this 
country. The method of clection and of choosing candi- 
dates current fifty years ago worked well. There was very 
little absolute ignorance, and although elections were more 
one-sided then than now, there was less submission to party 
leaders who owed their place to dexterity in political manage- 
ment. The battles of that time were fought on distinct 
issues ; the questions before the country were not new, and 
had been well argued. It is not, however, too much to say 
that since 1854 there has been but one topic thoroughly under- 
stood by Americans generally, besides the disputed one of 
State rights, and that was slavery. We hear no more of 
the former, and the latter subject has passed away forever 
from the discussions of the country. As a consequence, the 
present leaders of both organizations are singularly lacking 
in unanimity in belief; they dispute on almost everything. 
The rank and file have obtained more of a control than they 
ever did before, and those who cater to their prejudices 
are the most sure to be successful. The intelligent citizens 
find they have no weight atall at the caucuses,and very little 
at the polls. The government of the majority, truly says the 
author of the Coming Race, really signifies the rule of the 
most ignorant. Clear-headed men here see this, and desire 
a restriction of the suffrage, but no one is found bold enough 
to bell the cat. It is political death to the man who shall 
utter this aloud. He might as well henceforth dismiss from 
his mind the idea that he can render the country service. 
No party will allow him to speak as one of its number; he 
will injure the success of its glorious principles at the polls. 
The mere suspicion of such a view would deprive a citizen 
of any chance to active office, where alone he could devise 

measures to put the idea in execution, 


= 


A newspaper in the interior of this State makes a pathetic 
appeal to its party to select such men as Kernan, Ross, and 
Parker to represent them in the Assembly. It is a despair- 
ing cry. Its organization will not nominate such men, nor 
the opposite party those as good. They are not so popular 
as weaker ones, and there are local leaders who must be con- 
ciliated. Utica has never lacked for able men, yet she has 
of late weak representatives; Albany has a number of men 
of the first force, yet their chances of nomination are small. 
This pandering to the unintelligent must be stopped, and 
stopped soon. There is a city-in this State, whose board 
of aldermen and assistants, three years ago, were with 
two exceptions all liquor dealers. Indeed, two kept concert 
saloons. What enlightened legislation can spring from such 
a body, or what can be said of the citizens who will allow 
themselves to be so represented ? 

The feeling that the United tates have gone tov far in the 
extension of suffrage is common among enlightened Ameri- 
cans, including among them many of our most distinguished 
politicians and editors of both organizations. They do not 
express such ideas openly, as it would injure their parties in 
political action. They do not see much hope for the future, 
except in the way Mr. Lowe speaks about the new voters. 
“ Let us educate our masters.” Our hope and salvation rest in 
this. If we cannot thrust aside the ignorant, let us at least 
give themas much knowledge as possible. English reformers 
of old abuses are apt to imagine that popular government 
works here without any friction at all. They grievously err. 
The friction, if it increases mueh, will soon stop the machine, 
and courts and officers will be bought up with the utmost 
ease by the largest purse. We are glad, therefore, that the 
Upper House halted before it committed itself to the passage 
of a ballot bill. The arguments of Hume and Cartwright 
are perfect no longer. There is a new disturbing force 
here, 


ENGLISH EXHAUSTION OF COAL. 


A few years ago Mr. Gladstone astonished his friends and 
delighted his enemies by declaring that the supply of coal 
in England was nearly exhausted. He based certain very 
grave remarks of his upon this question, and England shud- 
dered. She saw in prospective the enhancement of the price, 
the injury it would work to her manufactures, and/she saw 
the commercial sceptre taken away. The attention of Par- 
liament was drawn to the subject, and a commission was 
appointed to investigate and report. But, although the com- 
mission was composed of men who had undoubted scientific 
attainments, the result is not satisfactory. It is an “ opinion 
as is an opinion.” Bunsby might have uttered it, and Cap- 
tain Cuttle, had he been living, would have been. delighted to 
hear it. We have not the text before us, but an English 
paper, the Liverpool Mercury, which summarizes it, says that 
according to one estimate the coal will be} sufficient for thir- 
teen hundred years, and another calculation is that it will 
only last three hundred. We grieve at this diversity of 
opinion. It shows that the English savans who have become 
thorough masters of a subject are like those in America who 
lately held a scientific convention out west—they do not 
agree as to what truth is. Mr. Gladstone, though, it is sure, 
wept before his time. We feel a lively interest in our chil- 
dren, are glad or sorry about what happens to our grand- 
children, and can even display a mild solicitude respecting 
our great-grand children. But, except in highly favored per- 
sons, there the interest in posterity ceases. Even Adam 
cannot have felt much concern in the daily doings of Me- 
thusaleh, although we believe a contemporary of his. Simi- 
larly, one must have had a vivid imagination to conceive of 
the misfortune which would happen to remote generations as 
in any way affecting him. Taking the shortest period, we do 
not believe that Addison, that man of morals, or Mackenzie, 
the “ Man of Feeling,” would have suffered greatly at being 
told that in the next century fuel would be scarce, nor do we 
suffer much now from knowing that on the pampas of South 
America it is hard to gather enough material to make a fire. 
And as for this fine drawn sympathy for more remote ages, it 
truly requires a poet to imagine its present interest tous. In 
Persia they are dying of starvation. Who of us loses a 
night’s rest on that account? In Africa untold horrors are 
practiced by the negroes. It is more of a fiction to us than 
Wilkie Coilins’s pages. Think of the thirteen hundred 
years. Cast it back as the learned men have cast it forward, 
and it brings it to the time of Horsa, and the downfall of the 
Roman Empire. Would it ever have entered into the heads 
of men of that time to mourn over the future? No more sen- 
sibly, we think, than the yet unmarried girl who loudly 
lamented the possibility of a suppositious child of her’s being 
baked alive in an imaginary oven into which it had accident- 
ally crawled. 

The coal fields of England are abundant yet for ages. 
And when, the supply ceasing, there can be nothing done 
for which coal is an essential, we believe too much in the 
native vigor and enterprise of Englishmen to think that they 
will sit down and fold their hands when that contingency 
shallcome. They will attempt some new field if it shall be 
impossible to import fuel. Even as we exceed our ancestors 
in the appliances of machinery and the motive powers that 
drive the busy wheels of manufactories, so it is probable that 
our posterity will surpass us. Fire may then be made from 
water or from air, and may not need the aid of coal made 
from trees solidified by the action of ages. 
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THE VIADUCT RAILWAY. 


Never in the annals of this beautiful, prosperous metropo- 
lis, has a project been so favorably received as that of tle 
Viaduct Railway. The reasons are obvious. The enterpr'se, 
so urgently needed, has been launched under the most 
auspicious circumstances. The valuable franchise has been 
framed with a due regard both for the welfare of the city and 
for the vested interests of our citizens. The directors are 
men of wealth, influence, and sound judgment, and among 
them are financiers who not only can correctly judge a pro- 
ject in its incipiency, but can also grasp the full guage of its 
ultimate value, when every controlling influence has been 
made tributary to its success. The President is a gentleman 
widely known for his energy and integrity, but above all for 
his matchless executive ability. The officers to whom have 
been entrusted the architectural and engineering difficulties 
of the road, are men of great talent and appear fully worthy 
of the confidence placed in them by the administration and 
the shareholders. The present state of the money market is 
very favorable for the subscription to the capital needed by 
the company. And above all, the project is viewed with 
approbation by every citizen of high or low degree who has 
the welfare and future pruspects of New York at heart. 
Some scheme for placing in close connection the upper and 
lower districts of the Island has been years past our chief 
desideratum. Without such transit all efforts to develop our 
resources and to build up the city on a scale worthy of the 
metropotis of this great nation, must be abortive. We might 
enlist the sympathy and support of our readers by alluding 
to the slow, inadequate, miserable means of transit in use to- 
day, but we prefer to point to the loss of useful capital, great 
enterprise, and princely patronage to arts and science, daily 
incurred through our citizens seeking in the surrounding 
suburbs, across the water, residences from which a rapid 
transit to the centre marts of business can be secured. This 
continuous drain on the life blood of the city can only be 
stopped by the completion of such a scheme as that under 
review. 

The reasons adduced in opposition to the project are in the 
main, either of a personal, political, or imaginary character. 
On the board of directors are men of wealth and influence 
who have achieved a notoriciy in the management of the 
municipal affairs. Grave charges have recently been made 
as to the undue expenditure of the city funds, but beyond 
political diatribes, we have yet to see the accusation made, 
that either of these officials has appropriated to his own use 
the moneys entrusted to his care. The irrefutable reply to 
such a slander is to be found in the names, noted for 
honesty and good faith, that constitute the directory of the 
Viaduct Railway. The opposition grounded on political 
causes may be traced to the promoters of other projects of 
a similar nature, as also to the mistrust engendered in Repub- 
lican circles, that the immense influence and patronage of 
the company may be made use of to control votes in the 
democratic interest. The preponderance, on the list of diree- 
tors, of gentlemen non-committed to the democratic organ- 
ization, is of itself an evident proof of the falsity of this 
assumption. 

The chief argument urged against the line, is based 
entirely on erroneous suppositions. To allege that such a 
railway, when constructed with all due degree of economy, 
will fail to pay a fair return on the outlay, is simply absurd. 
We do not believe that the report issued by the executive 
is of too sanguine a nature. On the contrary, we are of the 
firm persuasion that the present way traffic would be adequate 
to ensure the success of the undertaking. But with the growth 
of the upper part of the city, the extension of populous 
suburbs far into Westchester county, the building of branch 
lines in every direction, and above all, the immense impetus 
that will be given to manufactures, shipping, and commerce 
on the East and Harlem rivers, through the safe passage 
offered by the removal of the obstructions at Hell-gate, we 
perceive the elements of an unprecedented success. 

Among the arguments put forward against the realization of 
the scheme, is the alleged ill-success of similar lines in Lon- 
don. Such ideas are totally erroneous and etidently ad- 
vanced by one who is totally ignorant of the matter he 
writes upon. There are no Viaduct lines built in that city to 
accommodate the way travel to the centre of business. The 
Blackwall Railroad lies along the most squalid portion of the 
river line and is used only as a connecting link between 
the docks, the river and the city. It was built merely as an 
experiment, in the infancy of railroads and for years the few 
trains that ran were propelled by a stationary engine. The 
Greenwich lines offers a mere outlet from the Surrey side of 
London Bridge to the South eastern coast and is made use of 
only in this respect by some half dozen diverging railways. 
The Charing Cross and Cannon Street roads are mere exten- 
sions of these same lines, and they offer no facilities whatever 
for the city way traffic. Such is the case also with the South 
Western line, having its terminus at the Surrey side of 
Waterloo Bridge, two miles from the Exchange; and the high 
level line forms a mere half circle between the Victoria and 
London Bridge Station, extending to the suburbs of Syden- 
ham and Croydon, but neither touching the city, or offering 
any way facilities except in connection with the Metropolitan 
Underground Railways. Here alone have we an analogy on 
which a sound basis can be reached. These lines now con- 
verge from every direction towards the heart of the city, 
making almost every London terminus tributary to their 
traffic. These railways form in the aggregate the most pro. 
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fitable of any railway investments in England, and they per- 
form a work of immense utility in preventing a total con- 
gestion of the Metropolitan traffic, and in dispersing the 
working pepulation of the city to the healthy hills and 
charming dales by whick London is surrounded. Under these 
circumstances both ina financial and utilitarian point of view, 
such a scheme as the Viaduct Railway should receive the 
most ample support from every citizen who has the welfare 
of New York at heart, and we sincerely hope that before 
many years have passed the most sanguine anticipations of 
its projectors will have become a realized fact. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


A rather startling instanee of mistaken identity seems to 
have occurred at Cieddington some time ago. A butcher 
there named Relf, it appears, kept a large dog, who, having 
taken to worrying pigs, was ordered for execution. An as- 
sistant of Mr. Relf put the retriever to death, but operated 
so artistically upon the remains that he was able to sell the 
body for the carcase of a goat toa Mr. Elliott. Mr. Elliott 
then passed on the joints and quarters “to another butcher 
whose name did not transpire,” as being eatable proportions 
of lamb, and the public bought the meat, quite innocently 
accepting this description of it. Mr. Elliott stated that he 
believed his purchase was a bona fide goat, and he tried some 
of it upon his own father, who thought the flavor rather 
novel and peculiar. Other people who had invested in the 
seasonable delicacy appear also to have expressed misgivings, 
and at length the rumor ran through the town that several 
families had consumed, among them, a retriever well known 
in the district for his size and rapacity. A warrant was issued 
for the apprehension of the ingenious flesher who had dressed 
the dog out of all recognition by his former acquaintances, 
and on the 5th the delinquent was brought up before Al- 
derman Carter at Guildhall, who ordered him to be handed 
over to the authorities of Dunstable. It is a little alarming 
to know that a butcher can deceive professional eyes in 
making up the goods in which he deals. Mr. Elliott was 
quite satisfied that he was buying a goat, and it is not sur- 
prising that the public should make a still worse shot at the 
real nature of the beast, and contentedly sit down to it as 
lamb. Nobody was the worse for retriever and mint sauce 
after all; but still it would never do to encourage a prac- 
titioner who might in the end see possibilities of beef-steaks 
in a bull dog, and of Welsh mutton in a colly. 

The movement among the Catholics in the Eastern half of 
the Prussian monarchy against what they call “ Neo-Catho- 
licism,” namely, the doctrine of infallibility, goes on increas- 
ing from day to day. It has now reached the Polish-speak- 
ing population cf Upper Silesia. A priest, whose name is 
Kamiaski, has given the signal of revolt near Kattowitz. 
The Bishop has driven Kaminski from his church, but the 
latter has secured a chapel close by, which is described as be- 
ing thronged whenever he preaches.. The lay authorities 
have refused to disturb him, or to prevent him calling him- 
self the legitimate Catholic parish priest. They treat him 
still as a man in holy orders, entitled to administer the sacra- 
ments. This looks very much like a mortal blow. given to 
the Neo Catholics in that district, probabiy the most densely 
populated in Europe. The major excommunication which 
the Bishop of Ermeland has hurled against Dr. Wollmann, at 
Braunsberg, implies the threat of the minor excommunication 
to all Catholics who continue to keep up even merely social 
intercourse with the excommunicated person. Dr. Woll- 
mann continuing to teach at the school, under the protection 
of the civil power, the boys at that school as well as their 
parents, who do not withdraw them, are already liable to be 
excommunicated, and, as it would appear, have been made to 
understand this. The head master and the other teachers at 
the school are in the same predicament. Sensible of this 
danger, for danger it is still considered by many of them, 
they, too, like the doctor himself, have begun to apply for 
help to the press and the civil power. One of them, in a 
letter containing much close reasoning; wants to know how 
the prohibition of all intercourse with a public officer, desig- 
nated as such by the recognition of the authorities, agrees 
with the established law rendering the excitation to hatred 
and contempt of public functionaries in the discharge of their 
duties a penal offense. 

A German writer in the Neue Freie Presse has made the 
original discovery that Shakespeare was an anti-Communist. 
In an article entitled “ Shakespeare and the Socialist Demo- 
cracy,” he quotes several passages to show that the poet, 
though a stanch defender of popular liberties, treated with 
scorn and ridicule the theories of socialism. Thus in “ Cori- 
olanus” he makes one of the“ mutable rank-scented many” 
say—“ We are accounted poor citizens; the patricians, good ; 
what authority surfeits on, would relieve us; if they would 
yield us but the superfluity, while it were whclesome, we 
might guess they relieved us humanely. But they think we 
are too dear; the leanness that afflicts us, the object of our 
misery, is an inventory to particularise their abundance; our 
sufferance isa gain to them. Let us revenge this with our 
pikes, ere we become rakes.” More Communist ideas are to 
be found in the “Second Part of Henry VI.” In act iv., 
scene 2, John Holland observes—“ It is said, Labor in thy 
vocation; which is as much to say as, Let the magistrates be 
laboring men ; and therefore should we be magistrates.” To 
which George Bevis replies—“ Thou hast hit it; for there’s 
no better sign of a brave mind than a hard hand.” And a 


little farther on Jack Cade declares that “there shall be in 
England seven halfpenny loaves sold for a penny; the three- 
hooped pot shall have ten heops; and I will make it felony 
to drink small beer. All the realms shall be in common.” 
The latter statement he repeats in scene 7 :— Henceforward 
all things shall be in common.” In “The Tempest,” Act ii., 
scene 1, Gonzalo ridicules the ideal Communist State. The 
article concludes with a quotation from “ Triolus and Cres- 
sida” (Act i., scene 3), in which Ulysses describes the conse- 
quences of abolishing the rights of authority in a State. 


Mr. Ruskin, in the current number of Fors Clavigera, a 
serial which he is issuing at intervals, announces that hav- 
ing received the money for some property which he sold 
in the [beginning of the year, he has resolved to give 
£1,000 as “frank and simple gift to the British people.” 
This money, he says, “is not to be spent in feeding Wool- 
wich infants with gunpowder. It is to be spent in dress- 
ing the earth and keeping it—in feeding human lips, in 
clothing human bodies, in kindling human souls.” As 
soon as the fund reaches any sufficient amount, the trus- 
tees shall buy with it any kind of land offered them at 
just price_in Britain. Then they will ascertain the absolute 
best that can be made of every acre. “ Whatever piece of 
land we!,begin work upon, we shall treat thoroughly at 
once, putting unlimited manual labor on it, until we have 
every foot of it under as strict care as a flower garden; 
and the laborers shall be paid sufficient, unchanging wages ; 
and their children educated compulsorily in agricultural 
schools inland, and naval schools by the sea, the indispens- 
able first condition of such education being that the boys 
learn cither to ride or to sail; the girls to spin, weave, and 
sew, and at a proper age to cook all ordinary foo? exquis- 
itely ; the youth of Loth sexes to be disciplined daily in 
the strictest practice of vocal music; and for morality, to 
be taught gentleness to all brute creatures, finished cour- 
tesy to each other, to speak truth with rigid care, and to 
obey orders with the precision of slaves. Then, as they get 
older, they are to learn the natural history of the place they 
live in—to know Latin, boys and girls both—and the _his- 
tory of five cities: Athens, Rome, Venice, Florence, and 
London.” To what extent he may be able to carry this plan 
into execution, Mr. Ruskin adds, he knows not; but to some 
visible extent, with his own single hand, he can, and will, if 
he lives. 


A German inhabitant of Bohemia declares in a letter to 
the National Liberal Correspondence of Berlin that “ every 
German Bohemian of any intelligence has long been accus- 
tomed to the idea that the disruption of Austria has become 
anecessity.” With the Germans in that country, he says, “ de- 
sire is beginning to assume with all classes a character of 
feverish impatience.” The Germans in Austria are, “ with a 
few lamentable exceptions,” the enemies of Austria, and 
“their hatred for that motley empire has become so firmly 
rooted that nothing can now reconcile them to the Austrian 
rule.” They hope “that Russia may apply the knife to this 
corrupt body, in order to cut off those members which 
naturally belong to the East,” in which case “the Germano- 
Bohemian nation will fall like a ripe fruit into the lap of its 
German mother. Whether this result is obtained by peace 
or war, Germany will not find a more faithful people than 
the German Bohemians......... They will be grateful, after 
ten years of anarchy, for the blessings of order and law ; they 
will not ask for any concessions such as are being given to 
Alsace, but will feel happy and satisfied in the possession of 
anything that Germany may offer them.” How the Czechs, 
who are the original inhabitants of the country, and form the 
majority of its population, would like this arrangement the 
“ German Bohemian” does not say: perhaps he thinks that 
is a matter of little consequence compared with the enlarge- 
ment of the Fatherland. 


According to Baboo Wooma Churn Dass, of Monghyr, a 
wide field is opening out in Calcutta for the labors of the 
Temperance League. “ Dotted over with the little convivial 
society,” he says, “ we may liken the metropolis to a vast sea 
sprinkled over with islets of refreshment and pleasure. These 
gatherings are sometimes merely branches of a Central Club, 
which exercises a very large influence over them. The 
Central Club is an awful vortex of carousal, where no heed- 
less youth or giddy manhood but touches it to be engulphed 
in the general ruin.” This Central Club, it seems, beasts of 
a president whose “influence works like a fisherman’s drag- 
net,” except that “he spreads out his toil to enmesh the pop- 
injays of the neighborhood: but woe to the dulcet symphony 
of the presidential tongue; the young and the; heedless at 
once gulp his bait and are ruthlessly sacrificed at the de- 
moniacal shrine of his doctrine and sweets.” The “ mys- 
teries of the conclave” are revealed by degrees. Neophytes 
“commence by sucking wine-bottle corks,” but progress to 
higher delights is certain and rapid. ‘The president cheers 
them on, and, in course of conversation, remarks, ‘Good 
wine is a good familiar creature if it be well used.’ Decoyed 
by the syren voices of pleasure, the striplings esteem it an 
honor when allowed to participate in ‘the flow of soul.” 
Some members of the Central Club, we are happy to learn, 
at times “feel unborn qualms of conscience, and seem suffi- 
ciently alive to the inherent turpitude of their nature.” 
Some, too, are “ sweet-spoken, in whose conversation can be 
found a little scintillation of wit. But the vituperative ones 
far exceed their number. There are others who drink little 
but abuse much.” Of the majority, however, we read that, 





‘“freezed with iced champagne in cold wintry nights, they 











still call it pleasure, and think none} entitled”to the appella- 
tion of humanity who is not endured with the proclivities 
for drink.” And they begin the day badly. “ Wine taken in 
the morning,” writes the worthy Baboo, “ is poison to the 
soul, but the members of the Central Club do not care at 
what hour it is taken. Drenched in spirits, they seem to care 
little for ‘reputation, ‘that immortal part of man, for the 
loss of which Cassio grieved so piteously.” Of such bibulous 
clay are these degenerate but extremely civilized Hindooa 
made, that the Baboo declares that he has “often found the 
aisle leading to the club-door strewn over with human bodies 
more dead than alive.” This intemperance is ascribed in 
great measure to an erroneous estimate of “ English civiliza- 
tion and English virtues. They take only the external for 
the internal, or the shadow for the substance. They pursue 
the phantom, and find it air. They vainly think that Buggy 
and Brandy sum up the cardinal English virtues, and hence 
they freely use both. But they are sadly mistaken. There 
isa harmony in things as in music. . If you plant tulips on 
a dunghill, is it not a violation of the external law of har- 
mony, inasmuch as if you dedicate a magnificent Egyptian 
temple toan ox? The result is much strikingly the same 
when we see a fragile Bengali, in a true parody of the Eng! 
lish manner, jump into a Buggy with, perhaps, his horrid 
chudder fluttering in the air. To complete the ridiculous ap- 
pearance, smack goes the whip and rattle turns the wheel, 
and the Anglicized Baboo, with the rein of his horse tight in 
hand, dreams of progress which he must drown in brandy at 
night.” Surely Baboo Wooma Churn Dass has no need to 
apologize for his “ English composition.” Is it not of the 
very “ tallest ?” 


The Lord Mayor of Dublin has, it is stated, declined the 
honor of knighthood offered him by the Lord Lientenant at 
the desire of the Prince of Wales. It is to be hoped that his 
lordship will, with as little delay as possible, give some good 
reason for thus rejecting the title it was proposed to confer 
upon him; for until he offers a satisfactory explanation, he 
puts all knights in a most painful position—indeed, it becomes 
a question whether it will not be necessary to knight people 
by force, out of consideration for the order, in the event of a 
disposition being shown to shirk the dignity, and thus bring 
it into contempt. Knighthood has before now been imposed 
for penal purposes. It is related of his late Majesty King 
William IV., that after his accession, being much pestered by 
his old shipmates for a “recognition of their services,” he 
gave instructions that as few of them as possible should be 
admitted to his presence. One old captain, who had-.been 
even more troublesome than the rest, managed one day to 
elude the Lord Chamberlain's vigilance and to obtain an 
interview with the King. The Lord Chamberlain, hearing 
that the intruder was closeted with his Majesty, awaited the 
result with no small trepidation. When the visit was over 
he rushed into the reom to express his regret that by an acci- 
dent the visitor had been admitted. He found King William 
with a grim smile on his face. “I think I have served him 
out at last,” said the outraged monarch. “ What has your 
Majesty done?” anxiously inquired the Lord Chamberlain. 
“T have K.H’d him,” replied the King with a chuckle, 
meaning that he had made the unhappy man a Knight of 
Hanover. “ Your Majesty has served him perfectly right,” 
said the Lord Chamberlain, delighted to hear of the swift 
retribution that had followed the offenders presumption. 
Kings, however, who wield such a terrible weapon as the 
power of conferring titles should only use it to reward great 
merit or punish great offences, for it must be remembered 
that any title, however small, adds fully ten per cent. to the 
prices charged to the victim by his butcher, grocer, tailor, and 
other tradesmen, who show no mercy to him whom a king 
delighteth to honor, and many of our poor peers who have 
become bankrupt owe their misfortunes as much to the shop 
as to the stables. 


There is some interesting information on the question of 
the maximum temperature of air which is compatible with 
the healthful exercise of human labor in the Report of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the several matters 
relating to the Coal in the United Kingdom just issued. 
Evidence was given of. extraordinary temperatures endured 
in the stoke-holes of steamers and in the places where glass- 
blowers work. In some of these cases labor has been car- 
ried on without serious detriment to health where the 
thermometer has indicated 180 deg. Fahrenheit. In these 
instances, however, the thermometer was chiefly acted on 
by radiant heat, and therefore did not truly indicate the 
actual temperature of the air. In an experiment made under 
the direction of the Committee it was found that a thermome- 
ter suspended in a stoke-hole, and exposed to the radiation 
from the boilers, indicated a temperature of 105 deg.; while 
another thermometer in the same position, but carefully 
screened from the radiant heat, stood at only 78 deg. It 
is important also to observe that the men who work in 
the stoke-holes and glass-houses have ready access to the 
external air, and avail themselves of numerous intervals 
in their labor to cool themselves. One of the medical 
witnesses, who had spent a great part of his life in tropical 
climates, states that he had experienced a temperature of 125 
deg. Fabrenheit in the shade, and that this great heat was 
rendered endurable by the dryness of the atmosphere ; on the 
other hand, he had felt a damp atmosphere almost intolera- 
ble at the comparatively low temperature of 86 deg. The 
Committee had information of mining work being executed 
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to a temperature alleged to amount to 117 deg., and was also | made the vehicle through which Mr. Thomas'Dunn English 


by the same cause saturated with moisture. Dr. Sanderson 
was deputed to visit this mine and make an investigation 
He found the highest temperature to exist at the extremity of 
an excavation forming a short eu! de sac, where a stream ot 
water entered at a temperature of 11444 deg. At a distance 
of a yard from the end of this cud de sac the thermometer 
indicated a temperature of 103 deg.; but at a distance of 
only ten feet there was access to air, where the thermometer 
stood at 81 deg. Accordiug to other evidence the tempera- 
ture of the air occasionally reached 123 deg. The miners 
remained in their workings six hours out of the twenty-four, 
Four men were employed at a time, of whom two were al- 
ways at rest in the cool air and the other two were not always 
at work. The total duration of each man’s work was less 
than three hours in the twenty-four. No miner remained 
more than fifteen minutes in the heat at one time. The con- 
dition of each miner on retreating into cool air is described 
as one of complete exhaustion ; but by allowing cool water 
to pour over his body the distress and exhaustion quickly 
passed off. Dr. Sanderson came to the conclusion that the 
eccupation in question was not necessarily inconsistent with 
the enjoyment of vigorous health ; but he found there were 
many men who after trying the work were compelled to 
desist on account of the distress and exhaustion which was 
produced. It is Dr. Sanderson’s opinion that labor is not 
practicable in moist air of a temperature equal to that of the 
blood, namely, 98 deg., excepting for very short intervals. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Cousin from India. A Book for Girls. By Georgiana 
M. ;Craik. New York: Harper and Brothers, Another of 
those charming little books for the young of both sexes, 
although written avowedly only for one, which the author 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” knows so well how to pro- 
duce. We can cordially recommend it. 

Harper's Handbook for Travellers in Europe and the East. 
By William P. Fetridge. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
This is the tenth year, we believe, of the issuing of this book, 
Each year it grows larger and fuller; many of its earher 
faults have been corrected, and Mr. Fetridge’s moralisings cut 
short. The adulatory passage formerly existing respecting 
the Emperor Napoleon, we are pleased to see, has been cut 
out, and the tone of the book made in that respect more con- 
sonant with English and American ideas. We notice 
places, however, cut out of the stereotype plates, and now 
lett blank, but undoubtedly intended to be filled up with the 
name of that man who shall succeed Louis Napoleon, possi- 
bly “ Adolphe the First,” as some irreverent newspapers call 
him. Asa whole the work is well done; its plan is compre- 
hensive, its details well carried out, and its changes brought 
down to the latest moment. It is distinguished from pre- 
vious editions by its numbers of maps and plans, including 
among these Strasbourg and Metz, which have lately become 
places of great resort. No such information is anywhere 
else packed into a single volume as is contained in this, and 
for a brief trip it will not be necessary to purchase additional 
yolumes of Muriay and Baedeker. 

Jewish Cookery Book. By Mrs. Esther Levy. Philadel- 
phia: W. 8. Turner. The Israelites early attached great 
significance to cookery. Through the five books of Moses 
and in the other books which treat in any way upon the 
eeremonial law, we find that itwas regarded as a subject of 
exceeding importance. To this day those who are strict in 
their, observances kill cattle in accordance with the Mosaic 
law, refrain from blood and pork, and cook nothing on the 
Sabbath. Mrs. Levy observes that good eating is compatible 
with a Jewish cuisine, and gives manifokl rules and exam- 
ples, On Sunday, she frankly observes, the gentlemen are at 
home, and she wishes them to have a good dinner, a plan for 
which she accordingly gives. We judge most of her receipts 
to be simple and practical, and worthy of all attention. 

The, Westminster Review, contains several very weighty 
articles. One on “ Walt Whitman and the Poetry of Demo- 
cracy” was,alluded to by us last week; there is one on 
Abeilard,"whose_relations with the church and Heloise have 
been a fertile source of dispute and comment for so many 
centuries, and there is a sketch of the progress made in 
printing early English literature and the value of the re- 
mains thus transmitted to us. There is a very strong paper 
on Army Organisation, in which the writer lays down a fun. 
damental rule which we think should be followed, and there 
is at the close of the book another instalment of that critical 
miscellany which no other periodical in the English language 
equals. 

A Terrible Temptation (Harper and Brothers) is just now 
attracting much attention. All the critics agree that in this 
volume Mr. Reade’s art is bad, and that his wonderful fer- 
tility of resource was never more misapplied, yet the book is 
read, and read everywhere. The present is a very neatly got 
up volume, and the illustrations are quite good. 

The September number of Lippincot?’s contains several 
very interesting articles. Among these we would specify its 

instalment of Mr. Edward Whymper’s “ Scrambles among 
the Alps,” a charming relation of what he saw and endured 
there. Itis the intention, we believe, of the publishers of 
Lippincott to reproduce the whole of Mr. Whymper’s book in 
their serial, including its illustrations, which are incuntestably 
yery fine. The dialect of the negroes of Eastern Virginia is 
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relates a story of family quarrels; Dr. Buffet inquires whe- 
ther we shall throw “ Physic to the Dogs,” an interesting 
, question, we doubt not, for the canine race; and there is the 
‘usual number of articles on all topics. We have not been 
able to spare time to read the serials. 

The Phrenological Journal has sketches of John A. Bing- 
ham and Miss Burdett-Coutis; an examination of Edward 


H. Rulloff's character, and a tribute to the character of the 
late S. J. May, of Syracuse. 





TOPICS OF THE 


AMERICA. 


DAY. 


WATERING-PLACE MANNERS. 
From the Express. 


Thoughtful people who believe in fair play—which, by the 
way, ought to be an American idea as well as an English idea 





—complain of the intense selfishness witnessed at our water- 
ing-places. Much of it may be thoughtless, but the annoy- 
ance is none the less real. The visitors at the hotels usually, 
and apart from all ideas of sets or classes, rich or not rich, 
aristocratic or shoddy, make up two very distinct classes of 
people—the boisterous and the noisy, aud those who are more 
quiet and orderly. The former think it all right to disturb 
house, grounds, parlors, highways and byways, at all hours 
of the day and all hours of the night. They get up late and 
retire late, which is their perfect right, of course, or they rise 
early and retire early, as they please, and all this is nobody's 
business but their own. But a crowded hotel is a place where 
all inmates have rights in common, and each one is bound to 
respect the rights of the other. A man’s room is like his 
castle—his own for the time being—and just as it is 
deemed unneighborly to go under a neighbor's windows, 
yelling and screaming, and making all sorts of rude noises, 
or noises that may not be intended for rudeness, so it is 
unneighborly to disturb people who love quiet, and espe- 
cially people who are sick. “ But,” says some one, “ sick peo- 
ple should remain at home.” But, be it remembered, sick 
people leave their homes for the mountains or the seaside 
in pursuit of change of air and lost health, and all of the 
really sick would, if they could, remain at home. They 
have no right to go among well people with their troubles, 
and perhaps not in person, if it is annoying; nor have those 
in vigerous health any right to disturb those who are not 
so fortunate by late or midnight noises about a hotel. The 
hops and concerts are all fair enough, because a part of 
the programme, and known to all in advance, but it is the 
noisy ones who retire after they are over, and who fill the 
piazzas, hallways, and entries with their night gabble, that 
awake the sleeping and prevent sleep. The night, at least, 
ought to be sacred to rest and quiet, if not in deference to 
what one needs for himself, then for what is due to others. 
So of children and nurses. We can bear the noise of our 
own well enough, but are not expected to have a like 
charity for the little ones of other people. No one, sick 
or well, charitable or otherwise, with or without children, 
should complain of doing just as one would wish to be 
done by, and this ought to be the golden rule as well in 
public as private places. Besides, in such case, one feels 
and is all the better for a little consideration of what is 
due to the claims of others as well as to his own pleasure. 





SCIENCE, SPECULATIVE AND PRACTICAL. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


There are two seasons of “ gabble” each year, indeed there 
are three. The long winter season is occupied by the legis- 
latures, the June season by the colleges, and that of August 
by the savans. Of these latter, two large bodies are or have 
been in full blast, and as one meets in Edinburgh and the 
other in Indianapolis, we receive the reports of each simul- 
taneously. And as we glance over the proceedings, two facts 
attract oar attention. The Edinburgh meeting contains men 
of world-wide ability--the boldest questioners of the age— 
men who accept no facts except on evidence, and who fuse in 
the crucibles of their intellect every problem of life and 
nature, and have no more respect for the moss-grown dogmas 
of Church or State, or the received conclusions of philosophy, 
than they have for the delusions and fancies of a sick bed. 
Yet the discussions of the Edinburgh men are generally of a 
speculative character. These wise men range over a wide 
field, but they settle down most comfortably to debate the 
problems of Anthropology, to dream of Spontaneous Gen- 
eration, to wander in the mazy realms of Evolution, and to 
discourse of the Development of Man. They talk most boldly 
in the capital of orthodoxy, and show not the least respect 
for the Theological tenets which have so long been de.r to 
the mind of Edinburgh. There the best contested battles be- 
tween Science and Revelation have alrcady been fought, and 
sturdy Hugh Miller there contended with zealous vigor against 
the new heresies and the undermining doctrines, so glibly 
and authoritatively pronounced by the men of the hammer, 
the microscope, and the crucible. So the present discussions 
have again roused the clergy, and a dozen ministers signed 
the roll and paid their dues, that they might have an oppor- 
tunity to smite the Positivists hip and thigh, or ride down 
full tilt upon the Darwinians. They took Adam for their 
ancestor, and utterly repudiated the oyster or the ape, and as 
for the germ-cell theory, that stood no ghost of a chance be- 
fore the opening verses of Genesis. To the discourse of Sir 
Wm. Thomson, in which he accounted for life on this globe 
by its bombardment with fragments of other bursted globes, 
each fragment bearing some sign of vegetable or animal life, 
as if a broomstick witch had bestrode it, the Scotch clergy 
have paid little attention. Indeed, they undoubtedly think 
that Thomson is poking fun at the new lights in science, or 
else they are appalled by the very unscriptural boldness of 
the theorist. 


THE “CHOLERA” CRY. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 


About as good evidence as any in favor of Darwin's theory 
of natural selection, is the monkey-like addiction of the 
human kind to imitation. Whatever the monkey sees done 
he proceeds to copy. Men in like manner “ape” the follies, 
vices, and sometimes even, though more rarely, the virtues of 
others. Thus, the atrocious crime of Traupmann, a young 
Frenchman, who murdered one after another a family of 
seven persons, in order to come into the estate of the hus- 
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band and father, immediately found several would-be imita- 
tors, one or more of whom, without a particle of motive save 
a desire to imitate the deed which had influenced their imagi- 
nations, actually began murderous assaults, while others 
merely accused themselves to the police, falsely, of having 
committed a similar atrocity. The same cause is probablytat 
work at times when the newspapers say that an “* epidemic” 
of suicide, incendiarism, burglary, or other particular form 
of crime is prevailing in the community. Communities 
themselves seem to be possessed with the same strange infatu- 
ation. And the sudden reported appearance of cholera, at 
points hundred and thousands of miles distant from the seat 
of its actual existence, may be thus easily accounted for. 
Cholera, we are told, has been raging in Russia for two years 
past; but so long as the fact remained unknown, or little 
known abroad, it did not travel beyond the Russian frontier. 

But the newsmongers having taken it up, the seeds of the 

disease seem to fly on the wings of rumor itself. Possibly a 
genuine case has been carried to Hull, England, from the 

Baltic, but the one incident in last week’s list of deaths in 

Paris is quite as likely to have been a brother of that which 
we have already had in this city,as one of genuine Asiatic 

cholera. No abtruse scientific inquiry is necessary to de> 
velop the origin of the New York case. It was a mutual 

contribution from a highly imaginative community, jealous 

of anything sensational which is occurring any where else 

and not here, and of a daring servant maid, who, dwelling in 

an apartment said to be “ insalubriously unclean,” invited 

cholera morbus with all its big and little brothers by eating 

“twenty stale peaches, part of a watermelon, and two can- 

telopes.” This affair may, however, serve to appease the 

itch of the sensation-mongers at least for a season, and if so, 

we shall not feel any alarm concerning the immediate spread 
of the epidemic. It is to be expected, however, that Phila- 

delphia, Boston, Chicago and other cities emulous of the Me- 

tropolis, will immediately develop cases of cholera. If likely 

to be outdone in this direction by New York, it is even pos- 

sible that there will arise some Boston or Philadelphia Cur- 

tius, who will sacrifice himself for the benefit of his native 

city, by seeking out a still more “ insalubriously unclean” 

tenement than the one in which Mary Kelley died, and 

eating double the quantity of stale peaches, watermelons and 

cantelopes which she devoured. 


A TEMPERANCE STATISTICIAN. 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 


Before any reader of the Commercial decants the wine 
which is to garnish his well-spread board to-day, we hope he 
will bestow a thought upon the elaborate calculations set 
forth by Dr. Edward Young, a gentleman who holds the 
responsible position of Chief of the Bureau of Statistics at 
Washington. Dr. Young, a temperance man, as he says, for 
forty-one years, tells us that $600,000,000 of money went to 
pay for liquors in this country last year—that is to say, an 
average of nearly $16 per {head for every man, woman, and 
child was spent for wines, brandies, ales, whiskies, and other 
enticing liquids. There were 146,000 keepers of retail liquor 
shops, who paid the Government $3,650,000 for licenses last 
year, and it is estimated that 4,000 other men got on without 
paying any license—making a round number of 150,000 who 
lived by selling rum. Dr. Young deplores this extravagant 
expenditure, and then draws a pleasing picture of the good 
things that might have been done with the six hundred mil- 
lionsof money which he regards as having been worse than 
wasted. It would have paid for a hundred million barrels 
of flour; if the flour had been placed in wagons, ten barrels 
to each wagon, ten millions of teams would have been 
requ red to drag the loads; the teams and wagons, placed in 
line, would have extended forty-five thousand miles—and 
more of the same sort. These are startling statistics, certainly, 
and the advocates of Prohibition will make good use of 
them. But im this, as in other matters of popular interest, 
there is something to be said on both sides. The Prohibi- 
tionists cannot deny that the sale of liquors will continue, 
either openly or secretly ; and Dr. Young admits that the tax 
imposed upon the retailers brought into the National Trea- 
sury last year the considerable sum of $3,650,000, and to this 
must be added the receipts from taxes upon distillers, impor- 
ters of liquors, and wholesale dealers. Granting, therefore, 
for the sake of the argument, that liquor-drinking is an evil, 
it must be admitted that while the Government derives an 
income from the judicious tax upon the traffic, there is at 
least a fair percentage of return for extravagant outlay. 
Besides, it is quite aa useless to cipher up the amount of 
breadstufts that might have been bought with the money, as 
to argue that more beafsteaks could have been bought if 
people had eaten less bread. Ina free country, restrictions 
upon food and drink are not easily enforced. 





THE DEPOPULATION OF STATEN ISLAND. 
From the Sun. 


Staten Island, by its position and its natural advantages, 
ought to be the most thickly settled suburb of New York. 
It is near the city, and speedily and easily accessible on all 
sides. The vicinity of the ocean gives it a delightful sea 
breeze during the summer, aud tempers its climate during the 
winter. It abounds in beautiful sites for residences, and is 
full of charming scenery. Not even the famed Isle of Wight 
surpasses it in adaptation to all purposes of comfort and 
luxury. And yet Staten Island, so far from increasing, is 
diminishing in population. The march of improvement 
which began twenty years ago to cover it with the villas of 
the rich and the cottages of the poor, has been arrested and 
turned back. Scarcely any new houses have been built on it 
for a long time, and numbers of those already standing remain 
empty. Old settlers abandon it at the beginning of every 
summer, and only come back, if they come back at all, when 
winter sets in. A blight has fallen upon the island, under 
which its prosperity is withering away. 

The explanation of this phenomenon lies in the fact that 
the island, from being the healthful place of residence which 
it formerly was, has become, by criminal neglect and mis- 
management, almost as sickly as the rice fields of South 
Carolina or the Campagna around Rome. The injudicious 
cutting down of trees and the obstruction of natural water- 
courses by ill-constructed roads, joined to the entire absence 
of systematic drainage, have made it a hot-bed of malaria, 
which afflicts its luckless victims not only with the well- 
known fever and ague, but with more subtle and not less dis- 
tressing forms of disease, such as neuralgia and rheumatic 
pains, lissitude, disturbance of digestion, and a congestive 
fever which if not treated promptly ends in death. Even 
animals, such as horses and cows, are poisoned by this malaria, 
and infants only a few days old suffer from it severely. This 
cloud of sickness and death hanging over the island is driv- 
ing away from it every one who can escape, and, if net 
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speedily dissipated, will end in making it as much of a | cannot, except in cases of extremity, enfeeble or extirpate in | record 


wilderness as it was when Hendrik Hudson first laid eyes on 
its fair shores. 

It is remarkable with what apathy the owners of real estate 
on Staten Island look on and see ruin overtaking them. They 
know perfectly well that, by a little enterprise and energy 
and the outlay of some money, they may not only prevent 
the further depreciation of their property, but give it an up- 
ward impetus. Scientific men have pointed out to them 
measures by which the existing sources of malaria cau be 
cut off and dried up, and the whole island rendered entirely 
healthful; landscape gardeners have suggested drives and 
parks ; and engineers have devised means for obtaining an 
abundant supply of pure water; but every attempt to make 
the needed improvements meets with a sullen and obstinate 
opposition. The only ground for hope of change is, that 
one of these days, when the whole island has become so 
worthless that nobody will pay the taxes on it, it may fall 
into the hands of a set cf purchasers who will do what 
might be and ought to be done now, and reap a fortune for 
their pains. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Times remarks about the arbitrators chosen on the 
English side : 

This selection has been admirably made, and has received 
amost honorable response from the persons selected. Sir 


Alexander Cockburn, Lord Chief-Justice of England, has} The organizers of meetings in 


been asked to act as the Arbitrator to be nominated on be- 
half of Great Britain, and he has accepted the duty. No 
person could have been chosen who would command in a 
more unqualified measure the confidence ot the country. His 
high judicial position would alone insure him due weight 
and authority among his colleagues at the Tribunal; but, in 
addition to this, the Lord Chief-Justice has long eujoyed in 
England the reputation of a consummate judge. He will 
bring to the task unrivalled judicial skill and authority with 
the public. Itis further announced that the preparation of 
the case upon which, in conjunction with others, he is to de- 
cide, has been intrusted to the Lord Chancellor, assisted by 
Lord Tenterden and Prof. Bernard. Lord Granville justly 
observed that in these two assistants the Lord Chancellor 
will have the services of “the two men in England most 
thoroughly acquainted with all the facts,’ and we may add 
that Lord Hatherly is the one man in England best fitted, 
both by ability and by character, for the leading part in such 
atask. His long experience as an Equity judge fits him in a 
peculiar manner for presenting a statement to what will 
really be a High Court of Equity, while he commands a de- 

ree of personal confidence such as few men in his position 
| ane ever enjoyed. Lastly, Sir Roundell Palmer has been 
asked, and has consented, to act as counsel in defense of the 
statement submitted to the arbitrators. Here, also, the Gov- 
ernment and the country have the utmost reason for con- 
gratulatiou. Sir Roundell Palmer combines in himself all the 
qualifications we have noticed in his coadjutors. In learn- 
ing, in ability, and in character he is at the head of his pro- 
fession; while no man is so well _ by a personal 
knowlekge of the subject-matter. He was the chief legal 
adviser of Lord Palmerston’s Government at the very time 
when the Alabama escaped; he has been constantly occupied 
with the subject since then, and he is equally familiar with 
every fact in the history, and with every turn in the con- 
troversy. When we are also told that he is to superintend 
every detail of the case, the country has the highest assurance 
it could receive that justice will be done to all the points at 
issue. f 

The Times thus remarks about the meeting of the British 
Association : 


The Presidents of the British Association forthe Advance- 
ment of Science are, no doubt, as honest as they are scientific, 
but they appear to hold their annual office under a condition 
unfavorable to the cause of truth. They must sound a 
trumpet before the real work of the meeting, and sound 
upon it a note as startling, or even alarming, as they can ex- 
tract from it. Each one in his turn brings out a bit of sensa- 
tional cosmogony, or biology, or what not. There is some 
excuse for this, it must be granted. Science has often found 
herself in the cold shade since her first introduction into this 
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that island for fear of the reactive eflects of such a policy on 
ourselves. Trial by jury, besides giving excessive power of 


repression to Government at one moment and comparative | 








ed in the new Treaty may assist in securing the tran- 
quillity and welfare of the East. 

With special satisfaction I refer on the present occasion to 
our relations with the United States. By the Treaty of 


| impunity to notorious criminals at another, has done much to) Washington, modes of settlement have’ been fixed for 


|produce those habits of unreal conventional thought and | 


| vague rhetorical expression which are a weak part of the 
|Irish character. The freedom of the press, even with its 
| present theoretical limitation in lreland, bas issued in those 
pestilent journals which are the main obstacle to the work of 
conciliation and the prime cause of the present disturbances. 
But the peculiarity of the right of public meeting, which has 
been made the pretext for these Dublin riots, is that it is 
becoming utterly discredited in England itself. What, in 
fact, is the practical value of the right when not exercised 
under the restrictions involved in the use of a closed room or 
building ? There is not an argument or fragment of infor- 
mation conveyed to the persons assembled which could not 
be communicated to them with a hundred-fold more force and 
precision in the columns of a newspaper; nor could the in- 
dication given of the number of persons interested in a par- 
ticular view of a question have half the value of a line of 
signatures attached to a memorial or petition. The simple 
fact is that with numerous and cheap newspapers, and with 
the extension of the power of reading and writing, open-air 
meetings have become the grossest of anachronisms, and are 
neither more nor less than naked demonstrations of physical 
foree. In England, indeed, they are rather fraudulent pre- 
tensions to this class of display than real manifestations. 
rafalgar-square and Hyde 
Park do not choose to hold them in closed buildings be- 
cause they could not reckon on finding a number of per- 
sons sufficiently earnest in the cause to come and fill the 
room. To produce the impression of power to intimidate, 
they are obliged to call in collateral influences, by acting on 
the annoyance which their proceedings cause to neighbors 
and passers-by, and on the terror with which their ostenta- 
tious rowdiness inspires timid and respectable people. But 
in Ireland an open-air meeting is and always has been from 
O'Connell's time to ours an undisguised display of physical 
force, and there the physical force is real. The people who 
assemble come there to intimate that, if they had arms and 
opportunity, they would effect their object by force, and 
there are quite enough of the discontented still to act on the 
menace if the conditions of success were present. 
which occurred at Dublin was merely the natural, though 
| possibly the unintended, consequence of the purpose which 
| presided over the whole demonstration. 


The Suturday Review thus speaks about the American 


riots : 





The Government of the State of New York and the in- 
digenous population of the city have lately administered to 
a turbulent rabble a lesson which does the highest credit 
to the national spirit; and, although the facts of the case 
are well known, the interest which the transaction has 
aroused both in New York and throughout the United 
States has been insutliciently appreciated in England. Mr. 
Oakey Hall, Mayor of New York, in deference to his Fe- 
nian constituents, had prohibited a procession by which a 
few Orangemen proposed to celebrate the anniversary of 
the Battle of the Boyne. On the previous 12th of July 
the Orangemen had _ been brutally assaulted by the low Irish 
Catholics, and the Mayor took advantage of the plausible 
pretext of a desire to preserve the peace of the city; but 
the respectable residents of New York, who had long re- 

rded with impatience the anarchic despotism of their 

rish civic rulers, expressed unanimous indignation at the 
attempt of the majority to prohibit a meeting not forbidden 
by law. The Governor of the State, yielding to the pres- 
sure of public opinion, overruled the decision of the Mayor, 
and employed the whole force of the city, supported by 
twenty or thirty regiments of Militia and Volunteers, to 
protect two or three hundred troublesome Orangemen 
against the mass of their intolerant opponents. In a collision 
which ensued the troops fired on the mob, killing and 
wounding a considerable number, and it is remarkable that 
no blame has been attributed to the soldiers, and that not 
the smallest sympathy has been felt for the sufferers. With 
the exception of the turbulent Irish, all American parties 
cordially approve of the conduct of the authorities, and 


world. She has had her ups and downs; nay, she cannot | there is ample reason for the complacency with which the 


have her triumph without sad reactions, so we are told; and 
she cannot always hold her own against the noisier claims of 
war, or even against the useful crafts and vulgar enjoyments 
of peace. No real pro 
deal of pure science, and this involves years of seclusion in 


assertion of the rights of citizens is universally regarded. 
Englishmen under the reign of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bruce 
have reason to envy the strength and security of a Govern- 


ess can be made without a great | ment which asserts even at the cost of bloodshed the supre- 


macy of the law. In the public parks of New York and 


studies, observatories, and laboratories ; years of measuring, of other American cities no political meetings are allowed, 


weighing, and reducing of calculations, all with a view to 
discoveries to be made many years hence. The deeper the 
philosophers go, the less disposed is the public to follow 
them. Do something, it cries. Make some discovery, some 
invention, some engine, something that will at once demon- 
strate your principles and prove your utility. But this can- 
not be done fast enough, or ina sufficiently striking way. 
The public sends more telegrams, and is glad to find the cost 
reduced and the work better done, but it does not trouble 
itself much with the discoveries daily made in the science of 
magnetism. So the philosophers seem to have hit on a way 
of rousing us all into a more direct interest in science. It 
was a great stroke of good management to make half the 
world believe that we are descended from baboons, and that 
evel thinp pa? come to be what it is by the simple process 
of first, ‘1, ¢ an infinite number of things not quite so 
efficiergh be’ * purpose. It was a neat idea that a casual 
spark>Se.‘,. ne could say when or where, was the origin 
of universal life and motion as also that a bit of lichen was 
the first parent of all vegetable, animal, and spiritual life. 
Such ideas are not only amazing; what is better, they are 
sure to set the world at loggerheads. Nobody wishes to be 
the natural and legitimate descendant of a lichen, a spark, a 
gorilla,a casual germ,a festering sporule, or a protoplasm. 
So half the world, being roused to defend itself from these 
base imputations on its ancestry, could not but pick upa 
smattering of science, and learn something of the proceed- 
ings of the association. Sir William Thompson is this year 
the occupant of the chair. He has to sound the trumpet; 
to startle, and to persuade us that Science can really tell us 
something worth knowing. His suggestion for this purpose 
is calculated to excite at once our curiosity and our alarm. 
He opens not only an immense field of inquiry, but also a 
prospect which, though problematical, is yet appalling, per- 
haps near. 

The Pall Mall Gazette comments on open air meetings 
thus : 


There are several English institutions which have probably 
caused quite as much evil as good in Ireland, but which we 


but the law and custom of the country offer no other impe- 
diment to any kind of peaceable assemblage. In London, 
since Mr. Beales’s triumph, no meeting has been held except 
for purposes bordering on sedition, and the foulest vagabonds 
are allowed on every successive pe | to assail with the 
grossest ribaldry the national religion. It is known by the 
oftenders as well as the victims that the connivance of the 
Government is the mere result of cowardice. 


———__——————_ 
THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
Lonpon, Monday, Aug. 21, 1871. 


Parliament was prorogued to-day until November 7. The 
Commons were summoned to the chamber of the House of 
Lords, where they listened to the Queen’s speech. But six 
Peers were in attendance, and only a few ladies were present. 
The speech was read by the Lord Chancellor, as one of the 
members of the Royal Commission. 

The following isa full report of the speech: 

My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN: The time has now arrived 
when I am enabled to release you from your attendance in 
Parliament, and to commend your unwearied labors for the 
public good. I acknowledge with satisfaction the loyal 
readiness with which you have made provision for my be- 
| loved children, the Princess Louise and Prince Arthur. 
| The great events and important changes which have 
| recently occurred on the Continent of Europe will not com- 
| promise the friendly relations existing between the Crown 
jof the United Kingdom and foreign Powers. Whatever 
part I may take in those international questions which from 
time to time may arise will continue to be taken with no 
other view than the maintenance of general concord and 
public right. 

The Conference which was sitting in London at the com- 
mencement of the session was joined during its deliberations 
by the French Plenipotentiary, and it considered and 
—— upon the revision of those stipulations of the Treaty 
of 1856 which concerned the Black Sea anc Bosphorus. I 
trust the unanimous decision of the Powers which has been 
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several questions which have long remained in dispute, 
my communications with the American Government not 
being without promise of advantage to other countries. 
The President has concurred with me in the application 
of that principle of amicable reference which is proclaimed 
by the Treaty of Paris, which I rejoice to have the oppor- 
tunity of recommending by example; and we have also 
agrecd on the adoption of certain rules for guiding the 
maritime conduct of neutrals, which may, I trust, ere long 
obtain general recognition, and form a valuabie addition to 
the code of international law. I place full reliance upon 
the disposition of the Americans to carry forward with 
cordiality and zeal the subsidiary arrangements which have 
been determined on for the execution of the Treaty. I 
shall apprise the Parliament of Canada that the provisions 
which require its consent are, in my view, highly condu- 
cive to the interests of the Dominion. On these provi- 
sions, however, that Parliament will pass independent and 
final judgment. 

The Government of France has signified a desire to alter 
some of the provisions of the Commercial Treaty of 1860, 
which are now terminable upon notice of twelve months by 
either of the contracting States. I am anxious to meet the 
wishes of a friendly Power, and to give scope for any mea- 
sures calculated to meet the fiscal exigencies, but I should 
witness with concern any change of a nature to restrict 
that commercial intercourse between the two countries 
which has done so much for their closer union. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE House oF Commons: I thank you 
for the liberal supplies which, under the circumstances of 
the year, I directed my Government to ask from you, and 
for the sum of money you have voted in order to meet the 
change and compensations required by the abolition of the 
system of purchase in the army. 

My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN: I observe with concern 
that you have not been able to bring to a definite issue the 
treatment of some subjects which I recommended to you in 
the speech from the throne at the opening of the session, 
but several important laws have been added to the Statute 
Book. By the Army Regulations Bill you have made libe- 
ral provision for those officers of the army who will no 
longer be permitted on retirement to sell their commissions 
to their successors, and by transferring to the executive gov- 
ernment powers ia respect to the auxiliary. forces which 
hitherto have been vested in the Lord Lieutenants of coun- 
ties, you have laid the foundation for measures calculated to 
effect a closer union among the various land forces of the 
Kingdom. pee 

The act, by which after full examination of the facts, you 
conferred extraordinary powers on the Viceroy of Ireland 
for the repression of agrarian outrages in Westmeath, has 
thus far, answered its purpose. Elsewhere in that portion 
of the United Kingdom there is a gratifying immunity from 
crime, and agriculture and trade are prosperous. 

By the measures relating to University tests, to! the 
repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, and to the laws 
which affect trades-unions you have brought to a conclusion 
long continued and serious controversies. The Local Gov- 
ernment Board Act will, I trust, prepare the way for impor- 
tant sanitary and administrative improvements. An act 
relating to the Judicial Committee will supply much needed 
elements of strength to an important tribunal, and afford a 
prospect of clearing away a serious arrear of appeals now 
before the Privy Council. 

There is every likelihood that for a long time,to come the 
great and varied interests of the United Kingdom, and of the 
Empire at large, together with the extending demands of 
modern society, may prevent any lightening of the honora- 
ble but arduous burden of legislation. 

The condition of the revenue, the revived activity in 
trade, and the eee of the harvest, are subjects for con- 
gratulation, and I trust that these and all the other bounties 
of Providence will ever meet with fitting acknowledgments 
in the hearts of a grateful people. 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Mr. Charles Bray, of Coventry, has a Manual of Anthrop- 
ology in the press. 

Mr. Browning’s new poem, “ Balaustion’s Adventure,” is 
dedicated to the Countess Cowper. 
_ Mr.E. A. Freeman, after the custom of the time, is reprint- 
ing his historical essays from the magazines. 

A volume of Sermons by the late Rev. T. 'T. Lynch will be 
published in the course of the autumn. 


Canon Kingsley intends to publish a new edition of his 
poems, which will contain several pieces that have not hith- 
erto been collected. 

A volume of “ Lettres Posthumes de Prevost-Paradol,” has 
been published at Brusse!s, by Lebegue. 

Mr. Walter Besant and Mr. E. H. Palmer are engaged upon 
a joint work on the History of Jerusalem, from: the days of 
Herod to modern times. It will contain, among other things, 
the story of the short-lived Christian Kingdom, and—which 
will be new to most readers—the life of Saladin, as told by 
the Arab chroniclers. The book will appear in October. 

A translation of Comte’s chief work, “ La Politique Posi- 
tive,” in four volumes, is in preparation by his English disci- 
ples, Dr. Bridges, Mr. F. Harrison, Prof. Beesley, Dr. Con- 
greve, and Mr. H. Dix Hutton. 

Dr. Edkins, of Pekin, has a volume nearly ready, entitled, 
“China’s Place in Philology: an Attempt to Show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a Common Origin.” 

Mr. Ifenry Sweet is engaged on a series of Essays, contest- 
ing the popular notion of classics being a better instrument 
of mental training than modern languages. 

“ La Foire aux Candidats, ou Paris Electoral en Juin 1871,” 
is the title of a pamphlet, published in Paris, by M. W. de 
Fonvielle. 

Dr. Carpenter writes to the Atheneum to say that they 
were wrong in stating that he would be able to take part 
in the proposed four Fed circumnavigation voyage. We 
regret to learn that Dr. Carpenter’s engagements will prevent 
his devoting himself to the work he so ably begun. We are 
glad, however, to hear that the Government is prepared to 
entertain favorably the request for the expedition for deep- 
sea exploration. 





The Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the du- 
ration of coal held its final meeting three weeks ago 
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The Reports and Evidence, forming three bulky volumes, 
will be published immediately. We understand that the 
Commissioners report that the quantity of coal remaining 
will, even with an increasing rate of consumption, last for 
centuries. 


The Elementary Education Act in England appears hkely 
to bear fruit elsewhere. We notice in the papers of Colom- 
bia, in South America,a communication from Mr. Rafael 
Nunez, formerly a minister of that republic,and now its con- 
sul in Liverpool, giving full particulars of the working of 
the Act in its bearing on the education question in Colombia, 
which is now exciting great interest. 


The Report of the Meteorological Committee of the Royal 
Society for 1870 is just issued. It contains, among other 
matters of interest, a paper by M. Ch. Grad, “ On the Ex- 
tension of the Gulf Stream in the North of Europe, and upon 
the Temperature of the Sea,” attracted considerable atten- 
tion, from the large number of facts which it contained in 
relation to the phenomena of oceanic currents. 


Mr. G. A. Rowell, who bas occasionally contributed to the 
pages of the Atheneum, has published a series of papers “ On 
the Cause of Rain, Storms, the Aurora, and Terrestrial Mag- 
netism.” There is much in those papers which demand 
especial attention, especially the question whether we are not 
over-draining our land. ; 

Dr. Hooker has issued his Report of the Progress and Con- 
dition of the Royal Gardens at Kew during 1870. Those 
Gardens were visited by 586,835 persons. The Report on the 
Progress of the Botanic Gardens, Pleasure-Grounds, and 
Mus eums is in every way satisfactory. 

All the portable articles of the Bonlag Museum at Cairo 
have been packed up for removal, as the building is in a 
dilapidated condition, owing to the encroachment of the Nile. 
There are two projects—one for rebuilding the Museum on 
the present site; the other to erect a new one in the new 
quarter of Cairo—the Ismaila. 

The Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., author of “ Mythology of the 
Aryan Nations,” and Mr. E. Hinton Jones are preparing a 
work to be entitled “ Popular Romances of the Middle Ages,” 
in which they will endeavor to give, in a popular prose form, 
some of the earlier Metrical Romances. It is to comprise the 
stories of “ Arthur,” “ Roland,” “ Bevis of Hampton,” “ Guy 
of Warwick,” “ Sir Tristram,” “ Merlin,” “ Havelock,” “Olger,” 
and “ Beowulf,” together with notes and an introduction 
tracing the comparative mythology of these stories in their 
relation to elder myths. 

M. Jules Verne, author of the popular “ Voyages Extra- 
ordinaires,” has published his new work, entitled “ Une Ville 
Flottante,” which originally came out in the Journal dee De- 
bats, in a complete form. 

Amongst recent German publications are, “ Die Religion 
und ihre jetzt gebotene Fortbildung,” by Melchior Meyr, a 
collection of forty letters which the author never saw in 
print except as a proof, his death having occurred during the 
printing of the work; and “ Gudrum,” an old German hero 
song, translated by Herr Karl Simrock. 


Amongst Italian works of light literature recently pub- 
lished are, Signor P. G. Molmenti’s new story, “ Maria, Boz- 
zetti Rusticani;” Signora Gisla Saraceno’s “ Racconti Storici 
Tradotti dal Tedesco;” and Signora Savina Nuti-Bertini’s 
“ Pensieri d’una Donna nelle Ore d’Ozio.” 


——$— 
FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


The applications for the five per cent. funded loan of the 
United States: sent in from London and the Continent, to 
Messrs. Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co,, the bankers of 
the syndicate, in advance of the opening of the bank on 
the 22d, already amount to nearly $20,000,000, or more 
than one-quarter of the whole amount allotted to Europe. 
The bonds are active on the Stock Exchange at 1} to 1} pre- 
mium, ‘The potato blight has developed to an alarming ex- 
tent in Ireland, and it is feared that the crop is almost ruined. 
Mr. John Bright has, to a great degree, recovered his health, 
and will certainly resume his Parliamentary duties at the next 
session. Queen Victoria, who remains at Balmoral, is again 
ill. ‘The Times of the 22d says that further loans will 
have to be obtained before the City of Paris is restored to its 
condition before the war. ‘The French deputation, headed by 
the Count de Flavigny, and who recently landed in Ireland, 
have crossed into England, and will visit the City of York. 
They are enthusiasticaily received everywhere. ‘lhe object 
of the visit to the United Kingdom is personally to return 
the thanks of the French people for the aid so freely given by 
Englishmen and Irishmen for the wounded and suffering 
French during the war ——— The coal miners’ strike in South 
Wales is again reported at an end. Sir Edward Thornton, the 
British Envoy to Washington, who returned home on leave of 
absence a few days ago, has pone to Ralmoral to take the oath 
to the Queen asa member of her Majesty’s Privy Council. 

As a band of music was passiny through the streets of 
Limerick on the 22d, followed by a large crowd, a signal was 
given, on which the mob commenced stoning the pclice who 
were watching the proceedings, ‘The latter immediately rushed 
upon their asswilants, and after some hard fighting succeeded 
in dispersing them, Several persons were injured end taken 
to the hospital. 








THE CONTINENT. 
The argrment for the prosecution in the Communist court- 
martial at Versailles closed on Wednesday, and the counsel 
for the prisoners began summing up. M. Ferre, one of the 
accused, attempted to read a defense, declaring that he looked 
to rehabilitated France for vengeance, when he was stopped. 
M. Gambetta has proposed to the Republican Deputies to dis- 
solve the Assembly May 1, 1872. The disbanding of the Na- 
tional Guard is still a vexing question, The prolongation of 
the powers of M. Thiers is regarded as assured. ‘Three hun- 
dred million franes additional of the indemnity have been 
paid over to Gennany.— The people of the southern 
portion of Hungary are represented to be in great misery in 
consequence ot the flooding of the lands from the defective 
and dilapidated condition of the dams by which the land was 
reclaimed, ‘lhe exactions of the Government are also said to 
be severely felt, the arrears of taxes being in some instances 
in excess of the value of the property. A famine is appre- 
hended. Four cases of cholera have occurred in Berlin. 
two of which were fatal. A foreign vessel is reported at 
Shields, England, with cholera on board, ‘The French Gov- 
ernirent is acting in concert with Ituly to prevent the intro- 
duction of cholera.mto either country. The Vienna Pree 
Press of Wednesday contains an intimation of the retirement 
of Baron von Beust, and suggests his election to the Austrian 
Parliament as a delegate from Vienna, The 

















peror will remain at Gastein a fortnight. and then will visit the 
King of Bavaria. Prince Frederick William has returned to 
Berlin. In the French Assembly, on the 22d, a stormy 
debate was provoked by some ‘‘irreligious” expressions in- 
Culged in by certain Deputies. Large bodies of troops have 
arrived in Algeria to reinforce the French Army there. 
A new Cabinet has been formed in Bavaria. The Berlin car- 
penters demand an increase of twenty-five per cent. in wages, 
and decrease of the working hours to nine and a half hours a 
day. The postponed Beethoven centennial celebration was 
observed on Sunday last at Bonn, his birth-place. —The 
Spanish Budget has been reduced by 284,000 pesetas. 
A compromise is said to have been reached in relation to M. 
Thiers’ term of office by which he is to be styled President, 
and to hold office until the dissolution of the Assembly. Sup- 

tary icipal elections in five cities are to be held 
m. Paris firemen testified on Wednesday in the Com- 
mounists trial that the Commune ordered the firing of private 
and public property, and forbade them to extinguish the fire 
at the Palais Royal. ‘Fears of disturbances attending the dis- 
banding of the National Guard are entertained. A com 
mittee of Conservative Bavarian Catholics has invited the 
Catholics of Germany, Austria and {3witzerland to the Con- 
gress to be held at Munich, Sept. 22. It is semi-officially 
stated that the meeting of the Emperors is postponed to some 
future time. In the Communist court-martial in Ver- 
sailles, on Thursday, the prisoner's counsel accused the Ver- 
sailles troops of using petroleum bombs during the siege, but 
he was silenced by the Court, who pronounced the assertion 
infamous. The negotiations relating to German evacna- 
tion are to be transferred from Frankfort to Versailles. M. 
Gambetta's bill to dissolve the Assembly makes the proposi- 
tion on the ground that the di i have b fruitless. 
The dissolution of the National Guard has been virtually 
agreed upon, the Committee of the Assembly and the Govern- 
ment having come to an understanding.— The German 
Amb dor has plained of a league to free Alsace and 
Lorraine, and he has been assured by the French Foreign 
Minister that such a league is illegal and should be dissolved. 
The anniversary of the establishment of the Republic is to be 
observed on the 3d of Seytember.— The Berlin Cross 
Gazette of Thursday denies that the negotiations at Gastein 
have taken an unfavorable turn, and that there is any coolness 
between Austria and Germany. ‘The London cho has a de- 
spatch from Vienna intimating that the negotiations aim at 
more than the settlement of the Roumanian Railway difficulty, 
and that the British Foreign Office has been warned to watch 
the proceedings there. Another despatch says the difficulty 
has been settled beyond further political complication. The 
bondholders of the railway are to be indemnified by a new 
loan guaranteed by Austria and Prussia. A rumor pre- 
vailed on Thursday on the Paris Bourse that an attempt had 
been made to kill the King of Spain, but that he escaped 
without injury. 
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SPORTING, 

The meeting at Saratoga was bronght to a very succeasful 
close on Wednesday last, and we regret that we have not the 
space at our command to give a full account of the races. The 
chief event of the meeting was the four mile dash between 
Longfellow and Helmbold, and the result proved that either 
the Kentucky crack is not good for such a distance or that his 
owner Mr. Harper underestimated Mr. Babcock’s horse and 
allowed Longfellow too short work for the task imposed upon 
him. ‘This would have been a grave mistake when we re- 
member the ease with which Helmbold distanced his com- 
petitors the first heat of the four mile race at Long Branch, 
and moreover that his staying qualities and thorough game- 
ness have never been questioned. Had Kingfisher not broken 
down in his training, we should probably have witnessed the 
most magnificent struggle between these great horses that has 
ever as yet taken place on the American turf. 

When Helmbold came on the track, he was surrounded 
merely by those few sporting men who have invariably pinned 
their faith in his performances, His superb condition re- 
flected great credit on his owner, who has superintended his 
training. Longfellow was of course received with great 
applause, but some good judges took exception to his appear- 
ance, as not being fine enough for such acontest. The betting 
was at about 100 to 30 on Longfellow. Helmbold started off 
with the lead, but at the quarter post Longfellow took up the 
running and retained the advantage until the close of the 
third mile, when amidst the most tr d it t, 
Helmbold collared the crack, and increasing his advantage at 
every stride, won the race in a canter by twenty lengths in 
7.494. ‘The winner was riddez with excellent judgment by 
McClellan, and the time was very good considering that the 
track was a heavy one, Longfellow was very much distressed 
and pulled up a little lame, but we believe that there is no 
foundation for the report that he broke down under the strain. 
The betting was very spirited, and i sums changed 
hands on the race, Mr. Babcock and his friends having accepted 
the odds to very heavy amounts, ‘The result was another con- 
vincing evidence of the uncertainty of the turf. 











THE INTERNATIONAL BOAT RACE, 


The following account of the International contest at Saint 
John's, is condensed from the special correspondence of the 
Tribune. In New York there was much sympathy shown in 
connection with Renforth’s death, and the question has been 
mooted to raise a small subscription in aid of **the poor wife” 
who was in the mind of the dying athlete as he strove in vain 
to give utterances to his last thoughts. We shall be very 
happy to do anything in our power to bring any such a 

1 toa ful issue. 

‘The race was fixed for the early hour of seven o'clock, on 
account of the probability of still weather at that time in the 
morning. Later in the day there is usually a stiff land breeze 
at this season. The diy was perfect. ‘The sun flooded the 
valley with brilliant light, and the air was cool, crisp, and ex- 
hilarating. By 7 o'clock about 15,000 people had gathered 
along the eastern shore of the stream for a distance of two 
miles from the starting-point. The pink colors of theSt. John 
crew were everywhere to be seen in the crowd. The ladies 
wore pink scarfs, pink mbbons and bows, and some had pink 
dresses and parasols gotten up for the occasion, while the men 
sported pink neckties, rosettes, and button-hole ribbons. The 
sympathies of the spectators were overwhelmingly with the 
St. John men; only now and then could anybody be found 
displaying the blue of the Tynesiders, and these were English- 
men, or people from the Upper Provinces, who have little 
hiking for the New-Brunswickers. The preference shown for 
their own crew by the St. John folk seemed to spring not from 
local pride alone, but from a cordial personal liking, and they 
praised them as ‘good, steady lads,” ‘* honest, industrious 











Fulton and his men came walking down the railroad to the 
cove from their quarters, a mile and a half above, and were 
warmly applauded and encouraged as they pas:ed. They went 
on board a tng, stripped, and got into their boat. In a few 
minutes Renforth’s crew came down to the water and paddled 
ont to the judge’s boat. The surface of the river had been o 
glassy smoothness all the morning, but a breeze nuw sprung 
up, making a slight ripple. Both crews looked smiling and 
confident, the Tyne men being rather more stolid and less 
nervous than their antagonists. ‘* Go,” shouted the judge, 
and away they shot, rowing very rapidly, the St. John crew 
making 44 strokes to the minute and the Tynesiders 42. The 
Englisbmen got ahead a few feet at the start, and soon settled 
down to a steady stroke of 39 to the minute, while Fulton kept 
up the rap'd stroke with which he started. The crowd on the 
shore in Torryburn Cove set up a great hurrah when the boats 
got off, and the shont was taken up and carried through the 
line of spectators stretched along the river bank and grouped 
upon the hillsides until it died away in the distance toward the 
upper end of the course. After the first two minutes the St. 
John crew gained the little they lost at the start, and began to 
draw steadily ahead, working with immense vigor and with the 
perfect precision of machines. Nenforth, seeing that he was 
falling behind, increased his stroke to 43, and made a power- 
ful spurt ; still the St. John crew gained. It was Renforth’s 
behef, often expressed before the race, that the first mile would 
settle the contest, and he put all his energies to his work at 
the start. When the boats got opposite Appleby’s Wharf, in 
a line from the starting buoys, Fulton's crew being a full 
length ahead, to the great astonishment of everybody the Tyne 
men ceased rowing, and but three of them could be seen from 
the shore in their boat. The two in the bow rowed slowly 
to the shore, and, as the boat neared the land, Renforth was 
seen lying back in the arms of Kelly, who sat next in front of 
him, apparently insensible. The crowd which had bees 
yelling at the top of their voices became dumb with sarprise 
on seeing the Tyne boat stop, and a rush was made toward the 
spot where the three Tyne men lifted their fallen comrade 
ashore. ‘The belief was general at first that Renforth was 
playing a trick, and had pretended to faint because he saw 
the race was lost. ‘There were cries of ‘* Frand!” ‘*Shame !’’ 
“It's a sell!” “He knew he was beaten!” ‘It’s a shabby 
trick!” and a thousand other similar exclamations, mingled 
with cheers, shouts, and the screamiug of the whistles of all 
the steamers and tugs lying in the stream. But it was no trick 
that poor Renforth was playing. Death had played a ‘‘ shabby 
trick” with him, and had snatched the oar from his hands in 
the midst of the race, in which he had hoped to win the bright- 
est laurels of his career, The poor champion had pulled his 
last stroke. He was taken up the bank, put into a carriage, 
and driven to the little tavern near the cove, where he had 
spent the three weeks of his training. He never spoke again, 
and died about 9 o'clock. The physicians pronounced the 
cause of his death to be pulmonary apoplexy, brought on by 
excitement and over-exertion. 

The St. John crew meanwhile had not stopped or even 
slackened their stroke. They kept steadily on to the 
stake-boat, which they reached and rounded in 18 minutes, 
and started on their return with their stroke slackened to 40. 
A lusty huzza went up from the multitude upon the shore and 
on the decks of the steamers as they passed down to the 
judge's boat. Their time was announced at 39 minutes 20 3-5 
seconds, ‘There was as yet no suspicion in the throng that 
Renforth had been stricken with death, and the rejoicing over 
the unexpected victory of Fulton’s men had not this melan- 
choly knowledge to check it. Two of the St. John crew, as 
soon as they had landed and dressed, spent halfan hour taking 
up acollection for their vanquished antagonists, and got their 
hats full of silver and their ears full of cheers wherever they 
went. When the news of Renforth's death got abroad, there 
was no more rej>icing, and the people went quietly back to 
the city to see the flags hung at half-mast, and to gather in 
groups on the street-corners, and in the hotels, to talk of the 
sad ending of the day’s amusement. Kenforth appeared to be 
in perfect health when he stepped into his boat, and his sud- 
den death is the more remarkable from the fact that he was a 
man of unusually powerful physique. His appearance denoted 
great strength and endurance, and he was never subject to 
attacks of illness. A post-mortem examination of his body 
will be made. ; 

The latest reports from St. John state that the Tyne crew 
have reconsidered their determination to cancel their present 
engagements, and that they will now row both at Halifax and 
Saratoga, Chambers taking Renforth’s place, and Bright, the 
spare man, rowing No. 2. Every allowance will of course be 
made for any shortcomings of a crew who labor under such 
manifest disadvantages, 


———_—____. 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 

The Ex-Queen of Spain has returned to her residence, the 
Hotel Basilewski, in Paris, 

The Flying Squadron was at Portland with the reserve 
squadron lately. 

The Cologne Gazette states that at Konigsberg, from the 
26th of July to the 3d of August, 18 persons were attacked 
with cholera; 11 of them died. 

A circular has been issued announcing that the League of 
Peace and Liberty will hold its next congress on the 25th of 
September, at Lausanne. 

Senor Barcia, the Spanish deputy who was arrests,\ on sus- 
picions connected with the murder of General Priyjj,js ex- 
pected shortly to be released. sted a 

M. Liftre has written to a friend of his in Belgium'that the 
manuscript of his dictionary of the French language is com: 
pleted, and that he expects the impression to be finished in 
July, 1872. 

The French papers report that the insurrection in Algeria 
is increasing, and their correspondents in the colony fear that 
France may lose it. M. Thiers is very anxious, and receives 
daily two or three despatches. 

The Ostsee Zeitung says: ‘‘ Fires are increasing at Moscow 
in an alarming proportion, especially in the warehouses and 
manufactories. ‘there 1s every reason to believe that the 
Socialist party, which is very numerous in the town, has a 
hand in these disasters.” 

According to the Gaulois, there have been disturbances at 
Blois. Large bands of men surrounded the soldiers as they 
were returning to barracks, with cries of ** Vive la Commune!” 
and displayed the red flag. The town was much alarmed, but 
the manif stations were not in any way repressed, 

Admiral Crosnier has committed suicide at Marseilles. He 
has left three letters, two addressed to members of his family 
and the third to the Journal ds Marseilles. In the latter he 





Em- | young fellows,” ‘a credit to the town,” eto. A little before 7, 








states that he committed an act of weakness in signing cer- 
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tain papers, but that he only did it to save his companions in 
captivity. 

The Eastern Budget learns from Constantinople that Russia 

has asked permission of the Turkish Government to be al- 

’ lowed to send one of her war ships, now stationed at Athens, 

through the Dardanelles to the Black Sea. It is said that the 

English Government has advised the Porte to comply with 


this request, although Russia did not allege! any reason for 
making it. 


A mysterious affair, saysa letter from Rome, is at this 
moment engaging the attention’ of the questorship. The 
young Coen, who was taken from a Jewish family in 1865, and 
baptised surreptitiously under the name of Stanislas, but was 
restored to his parents in October last, by order of General 
Cadorna, has now again disappeared. There is little doubt 
but that he has been a second time the victim of some clerical 
intrigue. 


The Unita Cattolica of Turin’publishes a circular addressed 
to the Catholics in every part of the world, asking for sub- 
scriptions fur a Throne of Gold, to be presented to the Pope. 
This gift is to be offered to Pius IX. asa memento of the 
gratitude of the faithful for the benefits he has conferred upon 
the world during the 25 years of his pontificate. In order 
that every Catholic, no matter how poor, may contribute to 
the expenses of this testimonial, subscriptions will be received 
in sums as small as a halfpenny; but at the same time larger 
amounts will not be objected to. ‘The circular is dated Rome, 
July 18, and the name of a committee are appended. 


The Rothschild family, says the Constitutionnel, is about to 
celebrate the centenary of the banking-honse to which it owes 
its fortune. ‘The firm was established at Frankfort in 1771, by 
Meyer-Anselm. Being left an orphan, he obtained employ- 
ment in a bank at Hanover, and by his industry and economy 

ded in ing a little capital, with which he founded 
his own establishment. In 1801 he was appointed agent for 
the Elector of Hesse, whose fortune he saved, at the risk of 
his own, when the French army entered that State. For that 
service the Emperor of Austria gave titles of nobility to all 
the members of the family, with the motto, to which they 
have always remained faithful, Concordia, Industria, Integri- 
tas. ‘The founder of the dynasty left ten children, of whom 
the youngest was the late Baron James, of Paris. 


The correspondent of the Daily ews at Rome gives an ac- 
count of the trial and condemnation of a monk for the murder 
of a lay brother of the order. Much interest attached to the 
trial, as it was the first in which a monk had been brought be- 
fore an ordinary criminal court, the clergy being now on the 
same footing before the law as their fellow-citizens. The ac- 
cused, a mason before entering the monastery, had borne a 
bad character, and had three times been in the hands of justice. 
He succeeded, however, in gaining the favor of the superior, 
and was soon made treasurer of the establishment. His violent 
character afterwards began to manifest itself, and he more 
than once threatened to kill somebody, Ultimately he had an 
altercation with the lay brother, and stabbed him three times, 
so that death ensued on the following day. For the defence 
drunkenness was urged, but the Court sentenced the prisoner 
¢0 20 years’ hard labor. 





The greatest female naturalist of our day, Madame Jean- 
nette Power, has just died at Perigneux.§ Madame Jeannette 
Power was a Frenchwoman by birth, but married to an Irish 
gentleman, Mr. James Power, director of the Submarine 
Telegraph Company in Paris. The deceased lady was known 
as the discoverer of the secret of the manner in which the 
shell of the nautilus is formed, and her experiments upon the 
subject are amongst the most curious of the age. It is to 
Madame Jeannette Power that we owe likewise the invention 
of the aquarium. Long before it became generally known 
she had established at Messina in Sicily the apparatus from 
which all the others have been taken. It was a simple iron 
cage, sunk to a certain depth in the sea, through the bars of 
which the fish whose habits she wished to study were unable 
to escape, while the living water, continually renewed, made 
them uncorscious of captivity. Upon the top of the iron cage 
Madame Jeannette Power was wont to lie for whole days to- 
gether intently watching the habits of the nautilus she had 
captured, and whose shells she had purposely broken. ‘The 
result was a complete scientific victory, and the whole system 
which many generations of savans bad failed to discover was 
revealed at once. By this constant application Madame 
Power was also enabled to re-establish the theory of Aristotle 
concerning the reproduction of any portion of the living fish, 
which had been denied through all ages. She presented to 
the Academie des Sciences several subjects on which she had 
operated with success. Her last work relutes to the formation 
of the meteoric bodies called wrolites, which she affirms to be 
nothing more than the substances collected by the whirlwind 
fused together by the rotatory motion, and hurled with violence 
to the earth. 


From our own Schoolboy.—The right jamb to a door: ap- 
ricot or strawberry. —En-core.—The teetotallers are 
strangely contradictory people. The Band of Hope decline to 
lean on an anker! A Wag-on the Moon.—Mother: Ay, 
the moon is beautiful, but ‘tis on the wane already! We shall 
have a new one soon!—Son: Lor now, do’em cart away the 
old uns in a wain! Where do they shoot ‘em ?—Father: Up 
to Lonnon, lad! A Dough-nut to Crack.—An ingenious 
baker accounts for the high price of his loaves by saying that 
he has it on the authority of an eminent naturalist that the 
dough belongs to the dear tribe.— Fun. 

The Treaty of Washington.—Making terms with your 
aundress. ——Grammatical.—The conjunctive mood— 
Thoughts of matrimony. The first person singular—Adam,.— 
Hornet. 

Why are unmarried ladies like a scanty harvest ?—Because 
they require husbanding.—— Which should suffer the greatest 
by the establishment of an English republic—her gracious 
Majesty, or the people of Great Britain ?—The people, de- 
cidedly. They would be deprived of a sovereign, whilst her 
Majesty would lose but a crown. —Why may we expect 
that in future our military officers will be more trustworthy 
than ever ?—Because they will be above purchase.———Did 
you ever see a vegetarian or a teetotaller ‘tin good animal 
spirits ?” Why isa dentist like a thriftless man ?—Be- 

e ause he “lives from hand to mouth.”—Black and White. 


The poorest look-out must be out of the union window.—— 
The cap of liberty.—A mob-cap.———A young gentleman in 
the cricket-field lately caught a ball on bis nose, which has 
since been out of order. It is a great game! Marriage 
is favorable to longevity. Few old maids get beyond thirty. 

According to the Articles of War it is death to stop a 
eannon-ball. ‘This ought to be altered. ——To those who 
mean to travel.—Raw tourists should get cooked as soon as 
possible.—Judy. 









































GREAT BRITAIN 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


The monument erected by the nation to the memory of 
the Prince Consort is now approaching completion. There 
is still boarding encompassing the site, for some of the sculp- 
ture is not yet in its place; but the monument is raised so 
high by the broad flights of steps upon which it stands, 
that most of it is visible, over this inclosure, from the ap- 
proaches. The four groups, representling Commerce, Agri- 
culture, Engineering, and Manufactures, are finished, and 
fixed in their places. The four large groups, to represent the 
four quarters of the world, on the wide base from which the 
monument rises, are more or less advanced. Mr. McDowell’s 
Europe is perfected, and én situ. Mr. Foley’s Asia is as for- 
ward. Mr. Theed’s Africa and Mr. Bell's America are in 
progress. 


AND IRELAND. 


Her Majesty’s Government has permitted Padui Woon, 
Secretary to his Majesty the King of Burmah, and Moung 
Dung Thoo, an officer of the Burmese army, to receive a 
course of instruction in the severa! manufacturing depart- 
ments of the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich. This is not the 
first occasion on which this privilege has been extended to 
Burmese allies. A young Burmese gentleman, said to be a 
scion of the Royal house, after being educated at one of the 
Woolwich military schools, has for the last twelve months 
been allowed to devote himseli to the study of the manufac- 
ture of guns, shells, fuzes, and other warlike material at the 
Royal Arsenal. Padui Woon and his companion took their 
first lesson on Thursday morning in the Royal Laboratory. 


Captain Cass, of the 9th Herts Volunteers, has written a 
letter to explain the circumstances under which his men were 
captured in camp. He says:—* As a practical joke the mat- 
ter was pleasantly received, and might here have ended had 
it not been for the bad taste displayed by those who subse- 
quently sent to the public papers false, because exaggerated, 
accounts of the occurrence—by this means turning a private 
jeu Wesprit into a public grievance, and causing much ill-will 
between corps hitherto on the most friendly terms.” 


The Duke of Hamilton has just bought Glembarn House, 
near Wickham Market, Suffolk. It was knocked down to 
him for £79,000. The duke has another large estate—Easton 
—in the same neighborhood. 


The death is announced of Admiral Sir John Kingcome, 
K.C.B., at the age of 77. He entered the navy in 1808 as se- 
cond-class volunteer on board the Emerald, and was present 
at the destruction of .the French fleet in Aix Roads in 1809. 
He became commander in 1828, captain in 1838, and rear- 
admiral in 1857. In 1865 he was made K.C.B., and retired 
from the service in 1866. He was marricd in 1821 to a 
daughter of the late Mr. W. Sholl. 


H.R.H. Prince Tommaso, Duke of Genoa, who has just 
left Harrow School, is about to enter the Italian navy. Ie 
will embark almost immediately at Naples on board the 
Italia, which is being got ready for sea with all possible 
despatch. 


Mrs. John Wood writes—* Since numerous incorrect and 
unauthorised paragraphs upon the subject are floating about 
the press, will you kindly permit mec to state that the St. 
James’s Theatre will re-open, under my own management, 
with the Royal National (English) Opera, on September 30; 
that Miss Rose Hersee, now on her way from America, will 
make her rentree here on that date, and that I have entered 
into no arvangements which can at all affect this pro- 
gramme.” 

The British Museum has just effected an important pur- 
chase of, twelve vases recently found at Capua. These are 
all of them finely preserved examples of a rare and beautiful 
class, generally assigned to an epoch little lower than that of 
Alexander, and distinguished by large size and supreme and 
subtly-varied clegance of form They are principally 
amphore and crateres, without figure designs, but with their 
bodies painted black, and fluted in the manner which indi- 
cates an intention of imitating the forms of metal vases. The 
neck is generally adorned with a wreath of leaf sprays, 
picked out in gold. 


Mr. Barft, M.A., of Christ’s College, Cambridge, has been 
elected Professor of Chemistry to the Royal Academy. 


Canon Kingsley has been lecturing in Chester upon “ The 
slates of the roof.” In the course of his remarks the lecturer 
explained, by means of an ideal section, the action of sub- 
marine volcanoes, accounting for the mingling of lava and 
ashes with igneous rocks and the presence of fossils at the 
top of them, even at the top of Snowden itself, and uttered 
a caution against the acceptance of the common error that 
the circular little lakes about Snowden and Cader Idris were 
the remains of craters. 


A discovery of some interest to the archeological visitors 
to Chichester has been made since their last trip to that 
place. During the last visit of Mr. Gilbert Scott, R.A., the 
architect, he directed that some brickwork should be re- 
moved from the Lady Chapel, which seemed to fill up an old 
window on the northern side, immediately over the monu- 
ment of Bishop Bickley, and a curious coved recess has 
been opened out, wherein vestiges of very ancient painting 
may be traced. 

The London correspondent of the Birmingham Post 
relates the following:—An amusing story is related of a 
private experiment recently made in the library with a quasi 
ballot box. Ballot papers, duly printed according to the bill, 
were distributed amongst seven members. Just to make it 
clear that no mistake could possibly be made, they were 
given, it is said, to the members who had diligently attended 
the debates in committee, and who were consequently sup- 
pesed to have the clauses at their fingers’ ends. Judge of 
the merriment excited when it was found that six out of the 
seven papers were informal, and must have been cast aside 
as bad votes. Mr. Muntz told the house, with some glee, that 
he was one of the unlucky members The mistake arose in 
the use of “squares” in the ballot papers. One member 
alone made his mark ¢ithin the square. The others affixed 
their mark on their margin, to the right of the square. After 
this satisfactory experiment, the squares were cut, and will 
no longer remain to puzzle the country voter. The half- 
dozen, of course, received due compliments from Mr. Fors- 
ter and their friends, on their intelligence and adroitness. 


The first bread from this year’s wheat was exhibited by 
Mr. Napper, at Brighton, on Saturday, the 5th August. It 
was made from Talavera wheat grown by Mr. Mortimer, of 
Shermanbury, Henfield. This week wheat has been plenti- 





fully reaped in the whole of the south of England counties, 
the crops being, in most cases, very excellent. 


Recently, a gentleman who was swimming off Dover some 
distance out at sea, and attended by a boat, was seized by 
a devil fish (the monstrous piwve written of by Victor Hugo.) 
The fish seized the swimmer with its suckers, and was drag- 
giug him under the water, when the boatman fortunately 
caught the gentleman by the hair of the head and pulled him 
away from the clutches of the hideous creature, a portion of 
the fish still clinging to him. The swimmer was quite pros- 
trate, and bleeding in many parts of the body where the fish 
had seized him, and-has since suffered much from the shock 
to his system. This story comes to us well authenticated. 


“The Mummy Pea” was found in the “ winding sheet” of 
amummy who had been thoughtful enough to provide the 
pea for this generation. It has been, it appears, duly planted, 
and, refreshed by its long lying by, has shown what they did 
of old in the pea line. The Rev. Charles Lane, writing of 
this interesting fact from the Rectory House, Wrotham, says 
of the Mummy Peas :—* Will you now allow me strongly to 
recommend their cultivation to all admirers of a very good 
esculent, and especially to the archeologists of Great Britain 
in general? From theexperience of this year’s growth I can 
now affirm it to be one of the most delicately flavored of all 
the peas; there is, indeed, nothing of the ‘ marrow’ in it, but 
it is delicious. I should think it best used as for a second or 
third crop. I have now four rows ripening for seed, really 
‘a sight to see” and when husbanded, it would much gratif 
me to present a‘ post’ packet (till they are exhausted) to all 
applicants ; and 1 believe that they may be truly come to be 
called ‘ the Matchless Mummy.’” 


The scholars’ butler at Charterhouse has a thrush who for 
ten years has lived in his buttery, with gas alight and fires 
always burning, with no regular food, but any scraps of 
meat, vegetables, fruit, &c., to eat. Surely this is remarkable 
longevity in such a bird, and amid such surroundings. 

The following question has been proposed to the clever 
editor of Land and Water, who seems expected to solve all 
knotty points on half a thousand subjects included under the 
heading of “ Field, Flood, and Forest.” The correspondent, 
an M. D.,, writing on the subject of the transmission of here- 
ditary tendencies and mutilations, asks for the—1. Origin of 
tailless cats of Isle of Man? 2. Origin of tailless variety of 
monkeys? 3. Origin of peculiarity of Dorking fowl’s foot? 


A little anecdote is related by Mr. Holland, who so enter- 
prisingly got up a cat show recently at Woolwich. When 
the cats for exhibition had been all carefully caged and cared 
for, it was deemed advisable during the night to keep up a 
strong light in the tent, and a watchman on guard. Mr. Hol- 
land thought it wise to pay a last visit to the tent prior to re- 
tiring for the night, and, to his horror and consternation, he 
found the watchman fast asleep and cats innumerable wan- 
dering wildly about the tent. Naturally concluding all the 
cats were loose, he scized and shook the drowsy guard, yell- 
ing into his ear, “ Every cat has escaped!” Up sprang the 
watchman, dreamy and dazed, and immediately a search was 
instituted, but only to find every cat safe in its cage, and that 
the loose cats were visitors from the surrounding neighbor- 
hood who had just dropped in in a friendly way to hob-and} 
knob with their cousins from the country. 

An interesting letter from Miss M. 8. Rye to Mr. W. Rath- 
bone, M.P., has been published. Miss Rye is hopeful of the 
future of her “ gutter children.” Her success with the last 
“batch,” she says, has exceeded anything she had done pre- 
viously. When she arrived at“ Our Western Home, Niagara,” 
there were over 100 “ good homes waiting for the children.” 
She then proceeds to say : “It seems that the children we 
have put out during the past eighteen months have given, 
on the whole, such universal satisfaction, that I think, if 1 
could be sure of getting the same class of children, I could 
find homes for 1,000. At any rate, we have now still in the 
house over 100 fresh applications (all Canadian), from first- 
class people, good substantial farmers, and men of the highest 
respectability.” 

Preparations are being made at Chiselhurst for the observ- 
ance of the Emperor's fete with as much pomp and ceremony 
as circumstances will permit. The fete is to be resolved into 
a juvenile banquet, at which the Emperor and Empress have 
consented to preside. The Catholic chapel of the village is 
already being put in readiness for the Feast of the Assump- 
tion, and a rumor spread abroad that the young Prince, with 
Dr. Conneau’s son, will hold the cordons of the Virgin’s ban- 
ner in the afternoon procession of that day. 


Pope Pius IX. has been plessed to confer his special Papal 
blessing on Mr. James L. Molly, barrister-at-law, of the Mid- 
dle Temple, for the cantata composed on the occasion of the 
late Pontifical jubilee. A similar blessing has been conferred 
on the Rev. Canon Oakeley, M.A., the author of the words, 
and on all those who took part in the performance. This 
extends to eight of the little temple choristers who aided in 
sustaining the soprano parts. 

A touching occurrence has just taken place at the little vi!- 
lage of Longburton, in Dorsetshire. The curate was engaged 
to marry the only child of the vicar. He was taken ill, and 
the marriage service, at his carnest wish, was celebrated by 
special dispensation as he ley on his death bed. The day 


after his burial was to have been that of his marriage. The 
wedding cake was provided, and was cut at lis funeral. The 


coffin, of polished oak, with gilded furniture, was placed in 
the draving-room, having upon it a purple and white pall, 
upon which was placed an exquisitely beautiful heart-shaped 
garland of lilies, orange blossoms, and other delicate flowers! 
In the.centre was a small cross, similarly composed. The 
mourners wore white crape hatbands, those who preceded 
the body white silk hatbands, and all, including the bearers, 
white kid gloves. A hymn was sung in the churchyard, af- 
ter the coffin with its floral ornaments, had been lowered into 
the grave. 

The foundation stone of a new lighthouse was laid on 
Monday, the 7th, at the Longships, of! Land’s End. The 
lighthouse will be 116 feet above high water, and the light 
will be seen at the distance of 16 miles. 

At the Leeds assizes, on the 7th, Mr. Bradlaugh sued the 
Mirfield Town Hall Company for breach of contract, arising 
out of the hiring of a lecture-hall. He was nonsuited. 

Mr. Moore, secretary of the Alexandra Lustitution for the 
Blind, gratefully acknowledges the receipt of a second dona 
tion of £1,000 from “ E. G. T.” 

On Saturday, the 5th, there was a demonstration of re- 
joicing by the copy-holders, &c., having common rights at 
Tooting, on their achievement of victory over their lord of 
the manor. 





Archdeacon Jermyn, vicar of Barking, Essex, will succeed 


Bishop Claughton as Bishop of Colombo. 
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The Daily News hears that meetings are to be held during 
the recess in most of the great towns of England, to demand 
a more equitable distribution of electoral power in proportion 
to population. 

The annual match for the captaincy of the Alliance Swim- 
ming Club was decided on Monday, the 7th, in the Serpen- 
tine. The winner was H. Parker, the amateur champion, 
who won by 30 yards; Harry Moore, gold Frazer medal 
winner, being second. 

George Ellis, who was condemned to death for the murder 
of his wife by throwing her out of a bedroom window at 
Ardwick, Manchester, has been reprieved. 

At the Leeds assizes two actions for compensation for per- 
sonal injuries sustained in the Brockley Whins accident were 
brought against the North Eastern Railway Company. In 
one case the plaintiff was awarded £330, and in the other it 
was arranged without trial that the plaintiff should receive 

The next holiday under the act (34 Vic., c. 17), will be in 
England and Ireland on the 26th December (on a Tuesday), 
and in Scotland on Christmas day, “and when it falls on a 
Sunday the next following Monday shall be a bank holiday.” 


At the Liverpool assizes on Monday, the 7th, Mr. Horsley, 
a warehouse keeper and shipowner at Kirkdale, was awarded 
£375 as compensation for injuries received in a collision at 
Sandhills, on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. 

About two o'clock on Tuesday morning, the 8th, a de- 
structive fire took place at the Robart’s Arms public house, 
kept y Mr. R. Bartlett, in Devonport street, Commercial 
road E. 

The church of St. Clement's Danes, Strand, it is said, is 
marked out for demolition’ On Monday, the 7th, in a cen- 
sultation between the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Street, and other authorities, it was decided that its removal 
was necessary for the approaches to the new Law Courts, at 
la&t actually in course of erection. 

The Record announces the death of the Rev. Ferdinand 
Faithfull, rector of Headley, Surrey, at the advanced age of 
o 

The premises of Mr. Fuller, corn chandler, High street, 
Hounslow, were totally destroyed by fire on Monday night, 
the 7th. The Nag’s Head, adjoining, was also burnt out. 

The original deeds of the gift of Dulwich College, by Ed- 
ward Alleyne, have hitherto been kept by the vestry of St. 
Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. Their custody will henceforth be 
with the City Corporation, and be kept in the library. 

The John Bull hears that within the last two months of the 
year the experiment of an evening lecture to the young men 
of the city is to be made in St. Paul’s cathedral. 

It is said the Archbishop of Canterbury has asked all the 
clergy of his diocese to have themselves photographed at his 
expense. Toeach clergyman he gives two copies of the 
sitter’s Ilkeness, and also one of his (the Archbishop's) own. 

The Printers’ Register states that the Post-office authorities 
are considering a suggestion of Mr. W. H. Walker, of Bow, 
to introduce advertisements in connection with postage dies 
used to stamp letters at the different post-offices. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Music on Mr. Herbert Stanley Oakley, Professor 
of the Theory of Music in the University of Edinburgh. 

Major-general J. 8. Brownrigg, C. B., commandant at 
Chatham garrison, on Tuesday, the 8th, held a field-day of 
the troops stationed at Chatham, on the Great Lines, when 
various evolutions were executed. The troops were in 
fatigue dress, as the weather was oppressively hot. 

On Tuesday evening, the 8th, a crowded meeting of rate- 
payers and working men of Chelsea, was held at the rooms 
of the Eleusis club, King’s road, when an address to Sir C. 
Dilke for his conduct in Parliament in reference to the royal 
dowry and annuity questions was enthusiastically adopted. 

The Bishop of London has licensed the following ministers : 
—The Rev. J. Egan, M.A., to Christ Church, South Hackney ; 
the Rev. W. Handcock, to St. Matthew’s, Masbro' -road, Ham- 
mersmith; the Rev. J. Harris, B.A., to St. Matthew's, Step- 
ney: and the Rev. F. Becker, M.A., to the curacy of St. 
George, Kensington. 

The catches of pilchards on the Cornish coastimprove, and 
at least 300 hogsheads were secured last week. 

Mr. Napper, of the Ship-street steam mills, Brighton, three 
weeks ago manufactured an excellent batch of bead from a 
fine parcel of this year’s wheat, grown by Mr. Mortiimer, of 
Shermanbury, Henfield. 

From April 1 to August 5 the total receipts into the Ex- 
chequer amounted to £22,331,866, as against £21,659,822 in 
the corresponding period of last year. The expenditure has 
amounted to £27,734.944. The balance in the Bank of Eng- 
land on Saturday was £651,648, and in the Bank of Ireland 
£1,006,870. 

A project, long discussed, of erecting a statue of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy in Penzance, the town of his birth, is on the 
point of being realized. 

The long vacation at Common"law commenced on the 10th 
inst., and will extend to the 24th October. 

A disease which the veterinary surgeons declare to be a 
species of typhus-fever, is making sad havoc among the pigs 
in Barnsley and the neighboring villages. 

The price paid to Messrs. De la Rue and Co. for postal 
cards is 4s. per 1,000. 

The Marquis of Lorne has ae to preside atthe 207th 
anniversary festival of the Scottish Corporation, which will 
take place at the Freemasons’ tavern on St. Andrew's day. 

At the Royal Yacht squadron regatta on Monday, the 7th, 
the Foxhound came in first, and won the Queen's cup. 

The Hon. Olivia Ogilvy, only daughter of Lord Kinnaird, 
died on Sunday, the 6th, aged 82. She was born in 1839. 

In a first-class carriage in the tidal train leaving Charing- 








24 Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 
burnt out. 


sums which they owed for the purchase of copies of the 
Bible. One defendant, a poor shoemaker, said he had already 
been sold up and sent to gaol about this matter, and that the 
plaintiff (the agent of a publishing firm) had forced the book 
upon him. There were other defendants who pleaded sick- 
ness or poverty as a reason why they had not paid, and why 
they should not be sent to prison in default. The learned 
judge (Serjeant Wheeler) said that it was a matter of regret 
to hear of such cases as those which came before him, and 
remarked that the persons engaged in selling Bibles should 
know something of the precepts of the Bible. 





SCOTLAND. 


The Scotsman says it is rumored that the Emperor Napo- 
leon has been in Edinburgh for several days lately. 

An unfortunate accident has happened to Mr. Hunter, 
Sheriff of Peeblesshire, who, while shooting near Girvan re- 
cently, had his left haud shattered by the bursting of his gun. 
It has’ been amputated above the wrist. 

An old man of Aberdeen who had been henpecked all his 
life was visited on his deathbed by a clergyman. The old 
man appeared very indifferent, and the parson tried to arouse 
him by talking of the King of Terrors. “ Hout, tout, mon, 
I'm no scaur’t. The King o’ Terrors? I’ve been living sax 
and thirty years with the Queen o’ them, and the King canna 
be muckle waur.” 

Two new pictures of considerable merit and interest have 
just been added to the Parliament House collection at Edin- 
burgh. One is a very fine portrait, by Dahl, of the first Earl 
of Cromartie, better known as Sir George Mackenzie, of Tar- 
bet, who took a prominent part on the royal side in the Par- 
liamentary war, and was made a Lord of Session at the 
Restoration. The other addition to the gallery, presented by 
Lord Napier, is a good copy of a portrait of the first Lord 
Napier, son of the inventor of logarithms, who was Justice 
Clerk and Lord of Session under James VI. and Charles L., 
was raised to the peerage in 1627, and was a warm and con- 
sistent adherent of the Royal side. 

Mr. William Brodie, R.S.A., has just completed the full- 
size model in clay of a colossal statue, to be erected in Glas- 
gow, of the late Thomas Graham, Master of the Mint. Dr. 
Graham's researches and discoveries in chemistry are known 
to all scientific inquirers. The statue is to be cast in bronze, 
and is to occupy a position at the south-east corner of George 
Square, corresponding with that of Chantrey’s celebrated 
figure of James Watt at the south-west corner. It is no ex- 
travagant compliment to the sculptor to say that the figure, 
judging from the model, is likely to prove a worthy com- 
panion work to that of Watt. 

The Queen's Prize at the meeting of the National Artillery 
Association at Shoeburyness has gone to Scotland, having 
been won by the second detachment of the Leith corps—the 
Ist Midlothian. The score was three hits, equal thirty-six, 
and a ricochet hit, counting six, making the total forty-two, 
which is twelve less than last year. The second prize, the 
Prince of Wales’s, was taken by the 1st detachment 2nd 
North York (Whitby) with a similar score, but their time 
was rather longer than that of the winners. The same corps, 
however, make up for their ill-luck by taking the prize given 
by Captain Rutley for the best aggregate score. The health 
of the camp is excellent, and beyond a single case of small- 


there has been no accident or case of serious illness. 


The British Association brought its sittings at Edinburgh 
toa close on Wednesday, the 9th. On Saturday, in the Eco- 
nomic Science and Statistics Department, a discussion was 
held on the condition of the working classes, Sir John Bow- 
ting, Miss Lydia Becker, Lord Neaves (the president), and 
others taking part in it. On Monday afternoon a meeting of 
the General Committee was held, under the presidency of 
Sir William Thomson, at which Belfast, Bradford, and Glas- 
gow severally put in claims for the meeting of 1873. The 
unanimous choice of the committee fell upon Bradford. Dr. 
Carpenter was elected president for next year, when the 
Association meets at Brighton. On Tuesday, in the Econo- 
mic and Statistical section, Miss Becker read a paper on 
“Some maxims of political economy as applied to the em- 
ployment of women and the education of girls.’ The read- 
ing of the paper was followed by a discussion, in which Sir 
John Bowring, Lady Bowring, Lord Houghton, and othe’s 
took part. 
application to Government for a grant of £2,000 to assist 
in defraying the expense of observing the eclipse of the 
sun, which will take place in December next. The intended 
observations are to be made in India and Ceylon. The 
total number of tickets sold for the Edinburgh meeting was 
2,463, and the money received £2,575. 


IRELAND. 


A murder of more than ordinary atrocity is reported from 
Londonderry. At a remote village in the north-western part 
of the county, called Erranooey, Owen M’Fadden and his 
wife Mary had retired to their bedroom a few nights ago, 
where they were both fired at by two men, who had pre- 
viously secreted themselves in the room. The first shot took 
effect, the bullet lodging in the head of the woman. The 
shot fired at the husband missed its aim. It would seem that 
finding themselves unsuccessful in killing both husband and 
wife, the savage assassins then made a desperate attack on 
their victims with other weapons. The woman, who still 
lived, was despatched by a heavy blunt instrument, and her 
husband was stabbed about the head and neck, and beaten 
severely on the head. The ruffians next attacked two girls, 





At the Liverpool Court several poor people have appeared 
to answer judgment summonses to show cause why they 
should not be committed to prison for the non-payment of 


pox, which is being treated in the hospital at Shoebury, |" 


The general committee has resolved to make | 


| ; , ; 
A serious fire broke out early on Wednesday morning, the | they had time to commence the proceedings an inspector of 
9th, on the premises of Mr S. Mackrill, wholesale stationer, | police told Mr. Smyth, who was to 


reside, that he had in- 


The building was nearly | structions to prevent the meeting being held. By a move- 


ment of the crowd from behind, the inspector and a police- 
man who accompanied were pushed down the steps, and very 
roughly treated. They procured the assistance of a large 
force of police, and a general fight ensued, in which the 
police are accused of having used their batons in an indis- 
|criminate and inexcusable manner. Women and children 
are said to have been beaten, thrown down, and trampled 
upon. Sixty or eighty people were injured, some of them 
seriously, and Mr. Sullivan and other leaders of the demon- 
stration were very roughly handled. Many of the police 
were also injured by stones thrown at them by the crowd. 
The affair has caused great excitement in Dublin, and seems 
likely to cause much ill-feeling towards the police. Mr. 
Smyth, M.P., and other organizers of the meeting have issued 
an address to the people, calling their attention to the fact 
that within a short distance of the residence occupied by the 
Princes who had visited the country “a lawful and constitu- 
tional assembly in the public park was violently interrupted 
by an armed body of police.” They remind the Irish peo- 
mA that this meeting had been thus dispersed, while Social- 
ists and infidels are permitted to meet in the parks of Lon- 
don to denounce the Crown and uphold Communism. Among 
the upper and middle classes in Dublin the meeting is said to 

regarded as a wicked and senseless proceeding, but the 
executive authorities are very generally blamed for their im- 
politic measures, and the police are thought to have behaved 
with a ferocity only to be excused by the fact that they were 
to all appearance under very incompetent guidance. 

The Royal visit to Dublin was brought to a close on Mon- 
day, the 7th. On Saturday the Royal party left Dublin for 
an excursion in Wicklow, and visited the Seven Churches, 
St. Kevins, and Glendalough, going afterwards, by way or 
Avonmore and Rodenwood, to Bray, and returning thence 
to Dublin by train. On leaving the city on Monday the 
party drove through several of the streets in open carriages. 
The route from the Viceregal Lodge to the railway station 
was lined by people of all classes, and while some reports 
state that a good deal of enthusiasm prevailed, other accounts 
tell us that the lower orders were either silent or gave vent 
to their feelings in hisses. It appears, indeed, according to 
the news received from Ireland from every source except the 
correspondents of the English papers, that the reception of 
the Royal visitors, as a whole, was very cold. The National- 
ist papers denounce the “detestable falsehoods” that have 
been propagated respecting the visit. The Nation declares 
that in only half a dozen streets were any decorations seen, 
but that green flags bearing the motto “ Home Rule” ap- 
peared in several places. The Jrishman says the invasion of 
foreign princes was a dead failure in every respect; that at 
the Cattle Show the people admired the cattle and each 
other, but ignored the princes ; that on every occasion “ when 
the Royal show was exhibited,” the people looked on with 
good-humored contempt ; that the flags, like the visitors, were 
imported articles; and that “the vengeance of a watching 
Heaven is certain, though it is slow.” Private letters also 
allege that, except by a section of the Dublin aristocracy and 
acrowd of strangers and Orange visitors from the provinces, 
the Royal party were not received with any degree of enthu- 
siasm. It is even insinuated that they did not once venture 
to go into a genuine Irish crowd, but showed themselves 
only to select assemblies carefully hedged round by police- 
men, who kept the populace ata respectful distance. The 
Lord Mayor of Dublin has, it is announced, declined the 
{honor of knighthood offered him by the Lord-Lieute nant at 

the desire of the Prince of Wales. 


———__s—___— 


BRITISH AMERICA. 


An unknown guest at the Ottawa Hotel, Kingston, walked 
oft with the cash box of the proprietor on Saturday morning. 
It contained $200. 

The pastor of St. Andrew’s Church, Bellville, has received 
a purse from his flock, with the suggestion that a trip abroad 
would do him good. 

The township council of Turnberry has passed a resolution 
to submit a by-law for $28,000, to aid the south branch of the 
w. G. and B. railway, to be voted on the 11th September. 

The Cobourg battery of artillery is preparing to leave on 
|September 4th for the Camp at Fort Henry, Kingston. The 

Ottawa brigade garrison artillery is also making its prepara- 
tions. 

On Thursday week, Mr. Alex. Fraser, of Elora, Miller, met 
with an accident by which one or two of his ribs were broken. 

Je was carrying a bag of flour, when the stairs gave way 
causing the accident. 

Rev. Wm. Meikle, of Oakville, has received an unanimous 
call to Houston, Texas. The chureh has recently been built 
at a cost of $30,000, and is said to be a very handsome edifice. 
Mr. Meikle has declined the call. 

A party of surveyors, under Mr. F. Holmes, have been at 
work for a few days past ascertaining the amount of stone 
and dirt to be removed at Ramey’s Bend and from Port Col- 
borne harbor in order to secure Lake Erie level. Every mill 
and factory on the canal is stopped for want of water, and 
jsomething must therefore be done soon, or the loss will be 
| immense. 

The tires in the woods drove the wolves out of their usual 
haunts into cleared settlements, and in consequence some of 
the farmers have suffered. Mr. Tille, lot 24, con. 7, Garafraxa, 
| had seven sheep killed by wolves last week ; and Mr. James 
| Brownlee, of lot 20, con. 5, had two sheep killed and one badly 
wounded by the same voracious prowlers. Mr. John Hays 
saw a wolf on Saturday week and another on Sunday ; and 
since the fires commenced wolf tracks have been seen in va- 
rious localities which for a number of years have not been 
annoyed by a visit trom the ugly brutes. 











aged ten and eight years respectively, inflicting fearful wounds| Says the Goderich Signal: “ Not for a number of years 
cross at 30.15. a.m., on Tuesday, the 8th, a Frenchman of the | on their heads and bodies. The eldest is te expected to Mon. we heard of such a yields as the farmers have been 
name of Kyle, Tesiding at St. Martin's, Rue de St. Omer, | recover, and the father lies in a precarious state. He was, | favored with this season. A couple of weeks ago we recorded 
Boulogne, was discovered dead on the train arriving at Tun-| however, able to identify two brothers named M’Callog, who | the fact of one farmer having obtained 50 bushels of fall 
bridge. were arrested the same night. The farm which M’Fadden | wheat per acre; this week we have to chronicle something 
Between two and three o'clock on Tuesday morning, the | holds in Erranooey was the subject of an old dispute between | even greater than that. Mr. Stephenson, of Tuckersmith, 
9th, an excursion train from London to the north ran into a/a brother of the prisoners and the present occupiers. has as much as 54 bushels per acre, and we have heard of 
brake-van attached to some empty carriages at Balby-bridge| Ay account which we have received by mail of the Dub-| another who has 55 bushels. Mr. W. J. Biggins, of Stanley, 
junction, near Doncaster. The passengers escaped with | in riot says: The disturbance arose out of an attempt to | has counted as much as 72 grains of wheat in one ear of the 
slight shakings, but the line was blocked for four or five | hold & Fenian amnesty meeting in Phenix Park, which was | Treadwell variety. Mr. Thomas Moore, in the same neighbor- 
hours, prohibited by the police. Mr. P. J. Smyth, M-P., Mr. A. M.| hood, has counted 54 pods on one stem of peas. Such yields, 
The return offmetropolitan pauperism again shows a con-| Sullivan, and other promoters of the meeting, however, re-| we venture to say, would be hard to beat. In some parts of 
siderable decrease. Last week there were in workhouses|solved to disregard the prohibition, and went to the park, | the county some particular = has not turned out so well 
82,315 paupers, and 87,280 received outdoor relief; total,| followed by some 5,000 or 6,000 people. They took their | as in others, but taking it all together, the yield will be above 
119,595. This was a decrease of 7,733 from last year. stand on the steps of the Wellington Monument, but before | the average.” 
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In the money market the rates on call range| Despatches from Europe say that the allot- | General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds, 


from 21,@4 per cent., according to the collat- 
eral pledged. The market for commercial 
paper is dull, and the best endorsed is quoted 


ment letters to subscribers to the new five 
per cent. loan will be delivered on Monday, 


Corrected by John Pondi 


r, No. 44 Exchange Place. 
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VERMILYE «& CO., Government bonds, while sharing the gen- tions from the national banks are coming in | ee 
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eral dulness are strong and higher. Southern 
state bonds at the first Board were steady, | 
with the principal dealings in Tennessees. 


























to the syndicate here to-day rapidly, the New | 
York houses this morning having received | 
nearly three millions. It is likely that the | 
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bust = g tamiboethens : for Germany, where the lines were exempt| Boston Water Powe 4 
Ids. pus | the sales of gold have been at | Passengers. -: ‘onhio€ I png gala ate 
aS, 112 Dn wold | ¢ > f 5 . | from the serious mischief of war. Of linen | Canton Co : acces ae . 
s of > Jn gold loans 2 and 3 per cent.| The earnings of the Burlington, Cedar) manufactures Germany tcok £40,013 in July | Adams Express Be a) 
vell re 1€ rates paid by borrowers for the | Rapids and Minnesota Railroad for the week| this year, as against £26.733. last pelle | prone ae Express....... ee says } i 
Jove 7 ending August 21 were $15,657 43 France £23.798 and £18585 resnectizelv’ epee sseseardesntepoceed © ve ae 
é Ss 0; 3. rance £23,798 and £18,585 respectively. 
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THE ALBION. 


{[ Aveusr 26, 1871. 








FIRST MORTCACE 


SINKING FUND 


LAND CRANT BONDS 


OF THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company, 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


These Bonds can now be had from the under- 
signed, or through the principal banks and bankers of 
the United States. 

They have thirty (30) years to run, bearing Eight 
Per Cent. (8 p. ct.) Interest, payable on the 15th days 
of August and February in each year. The Principal 
and Interest are payable in Gold. The Principal in 
New York; the Interest in New York, London, and 
Frankfort-on-Main, free of tax. They are,Coupon 
Bonds, but can be registered’ or converted into Re- 
gistered Bonds, and are receivable at par and accrued 
interest in payment for the Company's land sales, 
The payment of the principal and interest is secured 
by a first and only mortgage on the Company's Lands, 
granted by the United States in 1866, lying on the line 
of this road, and amounting to 1,500,000 acres, the 
railway of the Western Division, extending from 
Marysville, Kansas, to a junction with Union Pacific 
Road at Fort Kearney, a distance of 170 miles, to- 
gether with the Equipments appertaining, Franchises, 
Rights of Way, and Personal Property. 

The mortgage is made to the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company of New York, as Trustees. 

The Bondholders are amply protected by the terms 
of the Mortgage Deed, which prohibits a sale of the 
Company's lands at less than four ($4) dollars per 
acre and a release of the lien of this Mortgage upon 
any portion sold until the purchase money is paid to 
the Trustees, who are authorized to apply the same 
to the payment of these Bonds, either by purchase or 
to the Sinking Fund, for their redemption at matu- 
rity. This will more than extinguish the debt, and 
leave the railway and equipments free. The security 
for the payment of these bonds is therefore beyond 
all contingency. 

Holders of 5-208, and especially those who 
do not desire to be paid off at the Treasury 
Department, can now exchange their Govern- 
ments for these Bonds at a good and sub- 
stantial profit. 

The location of the line of the St. Joseph and Den- 
ver City Railroad is a commanding one, from the fact 
that it is a practical extension Westwardly of the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph, the next Land Grant road 
after the Illinois Central. The St. Joseph and Denver 
City Railroad is fed at its Eastern terminus (St. 
Joseph) by railway lines coming direct from Hanni- 
bal, St. Louis, Chicago, and local roads converging at 
St. Joseph. Its business is therefore secured. Its 
connection with the Union Pacific Road opens up the 
through middle route across the continent, and is of 
national importance. This is reflected in the fact that 
the quantities of letters and telegrams which we have 
received during the few days the Bonds have been for 
sale, applying for these Securities, indicate the quick 
response of the American people in support of inter- 

nal improvements, while at the same time they make 
a good investment. 

Price for the present, 97}y and accrued interest in 
currency. 

Circulars, maps, pamphlets, documents, &c., fur- 
nished upon application. 

Expressage relating to the Bonds free. Marketable 
Securities received in Exchange. 

We have been at a great expense in the examination 


of this property and the bonds and mortgage, and are 


satisded the investments in this Loan will not only be | - 


safe but profitable. We base our calculations ow the 
fact that the First Mortgage Bonds of this Company, 
on the Eastern Division, lately successfully placed 
by our firm at 9744, have advanced to 102, and ac 
cerned interest, making them rule at 106, or nearly 
ten per cent. advance. 

Under all circumstances we unhesitatingly recom- 


mend them, 


TANNER & CO., 
Bankers, 


No. 11 WALL STREET. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 





Jay Cooke & Co. are now selling, and recommend 
as a profitable and safe investment for all classes, the 
First Mortgage 7-30 Gold Bonds of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, bearing Seven and Three- 
Tenths per cent. gold interest (more than 8 per cent. 
currency), and secured by first and only mortgage on 
the entire Road and equipments, and on more than 
23,000 Acres of Land to every mile of track, or 500 
Acres of Land to each $1,000 Bond. The highest cur- 
rent price will be paid for U. S. Five-Twenties, and 
ail other marketable Securities received in exchange. 
Pamphlets, maps, and full information, as well as 
the bonds themselves, will »e furnished on applica- 
tion by Jay Cooke & Co., Philadelphia, New York, 
and Washington, and by most Banks and Bankers, 
throughout the country. 





Desirable Home Securities. 
orrice OF 
MEAD AND CLARK, 
BANKERS, No. 144 BROADWAY. 


The attention of capitalists and investors generally 
are invited to the 


First Mortgage 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


WALKILL VALLEY RAILWAY CO., 


which we offer for sale at 90 and accrued interest, in 
currency, The railway is situated on the west side of 
the Hudson River, and is now running for twenty 
miles to New Paltz, and is under contract to be in 
working order to Kingston next Fall. The bonas are 
a first-class investment, and we invite the closest in- 
youre of them. The principal and interest are 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. The coupons are paid semi- 
annually in this City, on the first day of April and 
October, free of Government tax, and the issue of 
bonds is limited to $20,000 per mile of completed road- 
Any information concerning them will 
our office. 


ERASTUS F. MEAD and 
THOMAS CLARK, Jr. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


given at 





AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 


Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transacted. jou Paton 
ARCH. McKINLAY } Agents. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 


AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 





ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FoR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 








DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
BONDS FOR SALE. 


We offer, at the lowest market rates, 
COUNTY, Town, cITY, 
anc 
SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 
of several States. 
Send for descriptive list. 
W.N. COLER & Co., 
DEALERS AND BROKERS IN MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
No. 11 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Southern Securities of every description, viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocks, 
Bonds and Coupons bought and sold on commission. 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Houses. 


(™ Collections receive especial care. 
New York CORRESPONDENTS: 


Howes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co. 
Lather Kow itze, Jd. M,. Weith & Arents 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 





FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


OGDEN & CO. 





| NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 


Tue FREEDMAN’s SaviINGs AND TRUST COMPANY. 
(Chartered by the Government of the United States.) 


DEPOSITS OVER $3,000,000. 
185 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 


SIX PER CENT interest commences first of every 
month, payable in Jan and July. 

‘our per cent. allowed from date of each deposit 
for full number of days, not less than thirty, on sums 
of $50 and upwards withdrawn before January. 

DEPOSIT CERTIFICATES, as safe as Registered 
Bonds, and promptly available anywhere in the 
United States, issued, payable on demand, with in- 
terest due. 

Accounts strictly private and confidential. - 

Deposits payable ON DEMAND, with interest due. 

Interest on ‘accounts or certificates, paid by check 
to depositors residing out of the city, if desired. 

Send for Circular. 

Open daily from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., and MONDAYS 
and SATURDAYS from 9 A.M. to 8 P.M. 


JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier; 





{7} XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 
Corner Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third street, 
Booth’s Building. 


Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock, 


NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS. 

The trustees have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent. per annum on all sums remaining 
in bank July 1 that were deposited on or before 
January 20 and April 20, payable on and after July 17. 
Money deposited now will draw interest from 


July 1, 
nf WILLIAM M. GILES, President. 
Isaac 8. Barrett, Secretary. 


Fortieth Dividend. 


WASHINGTON INSURANCE co. 
No. 172 Broadway. 


New York, July 28, 1871. 
t= A DIVIDEND of FIVE PER CENT. has 
been declared, payable August 1, free of tax. 
WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. 


27th Dividend. 
OFFICE OF THE 


Columbia Fire Insurance Company, 
No. 161 Broadway, 


Juty 6, 1871. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
DECLARED A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
FIVE (5) PER CENT., 
payable on the tenth instant free of tax. 
JOHN B. ARTHUR, Secretary. 











FIRST-CLASS 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 


PAYING FROM 


10 TO 2 PER CENT., 


Free of All Taxes. 
Interest Coupons promptiy paid 
Semi-annuclly in New York. 


CHOICE SECURITIES OF UNDOUBTED 
CHARACTER BELOW PAR. 

CASH VALUATION OF PROPERTY... .$45,719,817 

WHOLE INDEBTEDNESS, (LIMITED.) 

SS Srrrrrrrrrr rr rrr rrrrr res 892,000 
ALSO, AN EXTENSIVE VARIETY OF OTHER 
SECURITIES FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE IN- 
VESTMENTS AT LOW RATES. FOR SALE BY 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 
No. 43 Pine Street, N. Y. 
Len fey me eget 


Rates of Interest, a Specialty with 
many years. 





HOWARD INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 66 Wall St. 
CHARTERED IN 1825, 


Cet CINE ok ov ntcscceceres .- $500,000 
Surplus, July 1, 1871............ 824,496 23 


ES 5 encdks ukias .. $824,496 23 


Insures against Loss or Dam- 
age by Fire 


On all kinds of Buildings, Merchandise, Household 
Furniture, Rents, Leases, other insurable pro- 
perty, at ble rates of Premium, 


ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN, 


Dividing three-fourths of its profits to its customers 


in Scrip, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum 


NON-PARTICIPATION POLICIES 


Also issued on favorable terms. 








DIRECTORS : 


Samuel T. Skidmore, Frederick W. Meyer, 
John David Wolfe, Jobn H. Swift, 
Meigs D. Benjamin, James R. Taylor, 
Henry R. Remsen, Henry J. Scudder, 
Charles N. Talbot, Henry A. Oakley, 
Thomas W. Gale, Benjamin D. Smith, 
Uriah J. Smith, Charles Mali, 

Daniel B. Fearing, Henry I. Barbey, 
Thomas H. Faile, William H. Wisner. 


SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, President. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


THEO. KEELER, Secretary. 
WILLIAM R. SKIDMORE, Ass’t-Secretary. 





J.JOHNSON, Jr., AUCTIONEER. 


CREAT AUCTION SALE. 


180 SPLENDID VILLA PLOTS, 


BY ORDER OF THE 


JERSEY LAND IMPROVEMENT CO., 


At 12.30 P.M., on the Premises, 


UNIONTOWN, N..J. 


. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1871. 


Free Excursion Train, 


Stopping at Newark (Market St.), Elizabeth and 
Rahway. 


Graffula’s Unrivalled Band. 
COLLATION ON ARRIVAL. 


Uniontown is splendidly situated on the New Jer 
sey (Philadelphia) Railroad, 21 miles from New York, 
3 miles from Rahway, 1 mile nearer than Menlo Park, 
and 34g miles nearer than Metuchin, is only one 
hour's time by constant trains from the Metropolis. 
It is 13¢ miles from Woodbridge, between which place 
and New York a Steamboat plies daily. This Pro- 
perty lies in the immediate vicinity of four Railroad 
Depots. 


Several New and Beautiful Buildings 


have been erected on the Lots already sold, and others 
are in process of construction. Tnis Sale will afford 
the greatest opportunity ever offered for investment 
or speculation. 


Remember, every Lot is to be Sold Absolutely. 


How To Go.—The Train over the New Jersey Rail- 
road will start promptly, via Courtland and Des- 
brosses Streets Ferries, 11.10 o'clock, sharp, on Tues- 
day morning, September 5. Make early application 
for Tickets. 


Terms.—15 per cent. on day of sale; 60 per cent. on 
Mortgage ; balance on October 5, 1871. Title perfect. 
Warrantee Deed. Full Abstract for inspection at the 
office. 


For Free Tickets and Maps apply either at the office 
of the Company, No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Building, 
Room F, or of Jounson & MruuER, 25 Nassau Street, 
New York. 





IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 
EsTABLISHED..........++++ +: 1803. 

Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 

E. W. CROWELL, Restpent MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, AsststantT MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcurmatp, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

bi S. JarrraY, of E. 8. Jaflray & Co. 

= 





Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Davip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Co. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


The Liverpool & Lon- 
don &F Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, 820,000,000 

<* in the 
United States, 3,Q00,000 








45 William ‘St. 
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